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THE SITUATION} 


On September 4th Hitler declared that the Royal Air Force 
was bombing German towns and villages unsystematically 
and without discrimination (‘ wahllos und planlos’). He told 
this falsehood to have an excuse for bombing the civilian 
population of London. ‘We shall reply,’ he said, amid 


prolonged applause, ‘ night after night . . . and if they [the 
English] announce that they will attack us on a big scale, we 
shall eradicate (‘ ausradieren ’) their towns.’ This last threat 
called forth another roar of acclamation from the bestial mob 
that makes up his Reichstag, a mob that cringes before him 
now but will rend him some day. 

He did not, in his oration, which was one of the most 
truculent he ever made, declare that he would bomb London 
indiscriminately—he said he would retaliate for what he 
called indiscriminate bombing. And, indeed, he has not 
retaliated indiscriminately—the bombing of London has been 
systematic. Military objectives have been bombed also, for, 
foul creature though he is, Hitler is not a fool and would not 
forgo any chance of injuring in a military sense the most . 
formidable foe he ever had to deal with. The bombing of 
London has been, above all, terroristic. Terrorism is rarely 
indiscriminate. The Germans, and Hitler above all, employ it 

1 In our previous article on ‘The Situation,’ ‘Pan-Britannic’ and ‘ Pan-Ger- 
manic’ (p. 212) should read ‘Pan-Britannica’ and ‘Pan-Germanica.’ ‘ British, 
French, and, possibly, French condominium’ (p. 213) should read ‘ British, Italian, 
and, possibly, French condominium.’ 
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systematically and with calculated purpose. It would have 
been possible for Hitler’s bombers to fly over London at an 
immense height in relative safety and scatter their bombs 
which would fall in parks and open spaces as well as in 
residential districts. But they have not flown as high as this 
and have systematically bombed residential districts again and 
again. It is no accident that so many hospitals have been 
bombed, some of them repeatedly. It can hardly be an 
accident that a bomb of exceptional size fell near St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. The bombing of Buckingham Palace was 
certainly deliberate and there can be no doubt at all that 
Hitler is resolved on the extermination of the Royal Family. 
He has always hated royalty, for it represents a principle 
more exalted than any he could understand and it calls forth 
an allegiance far deeper than his terroristic Fubrertum could 
ever hope to command. That is why he pursued King 
Haakon with his bombers, that is why he tried to capture 
Queen Wilhelmina and to destroy her daughter and grand- 
children, that is why he is trying to kill the King and Queen 
of England. 

Hitler’s foreign policy has always been in keeping with 
his home policy. He has always been, and still is, first and 
last a terrorist. He pursues his foes with insatiable ferocity. 
Incapable of any chivalrous action or any generous feeling, 
he is resolved on the extermination of all who stand in his 
way ot who have ever stood in his way. He will always 
prefer the crueller method to the more merciful even if the 
one is no more efficacious than the other. To those who have 
given him the slightest offence he is merciless when they are 
at his mercy. The horrible torments he caused to be inflicted 
on Dr. Litten, who was counsel for the prosecution when 
Hitler was tried for high treason, are but one example amongst 
many—Dr. Litten died a long, lingering death as a result of 
his injuries. Hitler’s malignance is altogether frightful. 
But it is always systematic. It is out of malignance that he 
has ordered the non-military bombing of London—and this 
bombing is no less systematic than the torture and murder 
of the prisoners in his concentration camps. 

It is the wickedness of this foul monster that gives the 
Second World War its peculiarly nightmarish character. 
Napoleon at least had a conception, as Alexander the Great 
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had. Although a ruthless tyrant who brought immense 
misery upon the world, he, and the France that followed him, 
were not unworthy foes. But Hitler and his servile nation 
are altogether unworthy. The war which he, and they with 
him, prepared and started is utterly senseless—it is not being 
fought for any conception, it has arisen out of no necessity, 
or even clash of interests. It is untrue that Germany could 
achieve nothing by ‘ peaceful means.’ Had Stresemann lived 
she would have achieved an unchallengeable ascendancy over 
the European continent, she would have carried out extensive 
annexations, and have reduced Poland, the Baltic States, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania, and perhaps Yugoslavia 
and Bulgaria to semi-vassalage, not, of course, without 
rearming, but nevertheless without resort to arms. So far 
from fulfilling the Pan-German dream of domination, Hitler 
has destroyed it—choosing the very period when that dream 
was, despite the defeat of 1918, at last moving, irresistibly, 
as it seemed, towards its own fulfilment. -Hitler has not one 
constructive idea in his head—his genius is exclusively one of 
destruction (Dr. Rauschning is perfectly right when he 
describes the National Socialist Revolution of 1933 as 
‘ nihilistic’). It is precisely because the war is utterly 
senseless that it must be fought out to the end until Hitler 
is overthrown and the power of Germany is broken for ever. 
There is nothing to be done with the genius of destruction 
except to destroy it. There is no possibility of any compro- 
mise that would not be a defeat and a betrayal. 

The war is not an ‘ideological’ war. It is an attentat 
on a colossal scale, the coldly premeditated, cunning and 
ferocious attempt to destroy whatever there is of decency 
and civilised well-being in Europe, to murder, outrage, 
oppress and plunder for the sake of murder, outrage, oppres- 
sion and plunder, war for war’s sake and carnage for the sake 
of carnage. The war has nothing whatever to do with any 
‘conflict of principles,’ it cannot be explained in terms of 
economics, it does not represent a ‘ crisis in capitalism,’ nor 
is it the outcome of ‘ contradictions in the capitalist system.’ 
Villainies are not always committed for ulterior reasons and 
there is such a thing as destruction for the sake of destruction. 
Wickedness as such is not explained when it is attributed to 
‘complexes’ or ‘economic causes.” To suggest that the 
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Bible goes deeper into these matters than Freud or Karl 
Marx, or that anything in the Bible carries any weight at all 
(except as ‘ literature ’) is to court derision nowadays. Never- 
theless, men are ‘ under sin’ despite the modern assumption 
that sin does not exist as such (if it does not exist as such it does 
not exist at al//, for if it is causally explained it is explained 
out of existence). 

When Mr. Churchill referred to ‘ Hitlerism’ as ‘ the evil 
thing’ he was right without being self-righteous. And, 
indeed, there is no reason for self-righteousness in this war, 
for England (and not only her habitual scapegoats, ‘ the 
politicians ’) has allowed this ‘ evil thing’ to come upon her 
by her acceptance, or at least her failure to repudiate, the false 
religion which would deny, or imply denial, of the sinfulness 
of man, ignore the limits set on all human endeavour, and 
proclaim the possibility of a perfect state on earth. It is this 
false or secular religion which has lured her away from the 
simple duty (the duty she owes to her own people and to 
mankind, to the dead generations, and to her own future) 
of maintaining the armed strength needed for the defence of 
her shores and cities, her vital interests, and the overseas 
communications on which her well-being depends. It is 
this that has led her to support the utopian pacifism which 
is so incompatible with her own political genius. Without 
this sober and balanced genius she would not have achieved 
the Pax-Britannica, the greatest expanse that ever existed 
where peace and ordered freedom prevail. And unless the 
decline in the power and scope of this genius is arrested, she 
will lose the Second World War or, if she win it on land, on 
the sea, and in the air, she will lose it when it is over, just as 
she lost the First World War when it was over. 

To have started a fire through negligence is no reason 
for not fighting it. To realise that England has a large 
measure of responsibility in Europe’s failure to prevent ‘ the 
evil thing’ from killing, burning, and destroying, is not to 
weaken the national resolve to fight on until it is beaten and 
its power can be broken for ever. On the contrary, he who 
shares the responsibility for a disastrous sequence of events, 
will, if he has any conscience left, be the more resolute in 
bringing that sequence to an end and in preventing its 
recurrence. 
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But the realisation that ‘the evil thing’ has got to be 
destroyed should not for one moment be allowed to divert 
this country from the pursuit of the essential war-aim which 
is, to break the power of Germany (to destroy ‘ Hitlerism’ 
is not enough) and from the essential peace-aim, to keep 
the power of Germany broken. Hitler can be overthrown 
and his followers may be exterminated, and yet the power of 
Germany may remain unbroken. It is even conceivable that 
the overthrow of Hitler by internal revolution will be a means 
of reviving the power of Germany, of organising, under some 
new leadership, the German /evée en masse for the guerre 2 
Poutrance against the British Commonwealth. Even if the 
power of Germany is broken, as it was in the last war, it may 
be re-established, as it has been since. But if it is kept broken, 
then Hitler, whatever his personal fate, will have been 
reduced to impotence, and, what is the ultimate need, the 
Germans, whether despotically or democratically governed, 
whether nationalist or internationalist, will be unable to 
prepare and begin the Third World War. Necessary as the 
extermination of the foul creature is (Europe will not be a 
clean place to live in as long as he is alive), it is not, or should 
not be, England’s essential war-aim. She is certainly fighting 
against ‘ Hitlerism,’ against ‘the evil thing,’ for freedom, 
justice, for the common decencies, the liberation of the 
conquered territories, for an ordered and peaceful future. 
But all will be illusion, all will have been in vain, and no sort 
of resurrected internationalism, no ‘ new Europe,’ no triumph 
of democratic principles, however signal, no return to the false 
religion that helped to bring the war about can end in anything 
but a Third World War if the power of Germany is not broken 
and kept broken. Of one thing we may be sure—this, the 
Second World War and the peace that must follow are the 
Jast chance. If that chance is missed, as the chance offered 
by the First World War and the peace that followed was 
missed, there will not be another. It will be the end of 
England—and the end of freedom, of civilised happiness and 
well-being in Europe, and the permanent dominion of the 
inhuman frozen anarchy that masquerades as a ‘ new order,’ 
of the ‘ abomination that maketh desolate.’ 

The emissaries of that abomination are killing, burning, 
and destroying in London to-day. It is untrue that Londoners 
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are unafraid, that they are not suffering, that they are cheerful. 
After a few days of the horror that has come upon them, 
their faces are tragic—not the faces of those, perhaps, who 
arrive from the west and suburbs, although these, too, have 
suffered—but the faces of those who live in the East End 
and other congested districts and spend night after night in 
crowded shelters or in the Underground. Every morning 
their eyes show the lack of sleep more and more, and every 
evening the constant skyward glances and the hypersensitive- 
ness to sound reveal the nervous tension and the dread of the 
night to come. The nights are indeed terrible with the 
malignant droning of the German bombers above, the 
glittering brilliance of the shell-bursts, the swishing, whining 
descent of the bombs, the earth-shaking roar of the explosions, 
the red glare of the fires that follow, the chattering rain of 
the jagged razor-edged shell-fragments, the reverberations 
(the one comfort on such nights) of the anti-aircraft guns, 
the houses, disembowelled and smashed and spilt into the 
deserted streets, the dead, and the injured. 

No one who has lived through these nights, that have 
only just begun, will be the same when they are over. And 
yet, fervent as the yearning is that they may be over soon, 
the resolve that they shall not be over until the foe has been 
broken is more fervent still (there are prayers for peace in 
all the churches, and rightly so, but the prayers must be 
for peace and victory, never for peace alone). Awful as the 
horror and the tragedy are, and unendurable, almost, the 
apprehension of what is still to come, there is a pride and a 
glory in being a Londoner in London sow—in London, 
greatest city that is and ever was, worthy successor to ancient 
Athens and Rome, heart of the Empire, and last stronghold 
of freedom in Europe. 

When it is all over, London will have earned imperishable 
honour because, when other capitals surrendered or were ovet- 
run, or stood aloof, and when even Paris fell, she became, as 
it were, the symbol and the epitome of the nation and of the 
Empire that fought and crushed ‘the evil thing ’—the 
symbol and the epitome, in her endurance, her courage, her 
misery, too, in her defiance, in her resistance, and in her 
unbending will to win. 

Soon it will be apparent whether the Germans have given 
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up their resolve to invade this country and make themselves 
masters of the capital. One thing is certain, if they give it up, 
they will do so because they have been defeated, because the 
heroes of the Royal Air Force denied them the command of the 
air, and because the men, women, and children of London, 
although frightened, could not be daunted. The war will 
then be extended to the Mediterranean—to Greece and 
Bulgaria, to Turkey, to Egypt, to Morocco, and perhaps to 
Spain. London’s ordeal may not be over, even then. It 
may be that Hitler has his worst horrors still in store for the 
hated city on which his might is being shipwrecked. It may 
be that the beast, while clawing and rending still, will begin 
to whine and slobber and talk of peace (talk that should be 
the signal for even greater efforts in the air, on the sea, and 
on land, for an even stronger resolution to fight on until the 
beast is utterly and irretrievably broken). But the Battle of 
London, the first decisive victory in the Second World War, 
will have been won. ‘To be a Londoner in London, now 
that such things are being accomplished, is a greater privi- 
lege and a cause for deeper gratitude than to have fought 
at Marathon. 
Tue Eprror. 
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LA MERE HUMILIEE 


Toute lhistoire de la France ne tient pas dans |’été de 1940, 
rien n’est détruit de ce qu’elle a accompli. Nos morts n’ont 
pas quitté cette terre aux jours de sa honte. ‘Ce grand 
embrassement des morts pour leur patrie’ dont parlait un 
poete, devient au contraire plus étroit dans cette horreur qu’il 
nous faut vivre. Les gestes de nos ancetres, de nos péres, 
de nos fréres et de nos fils, cela du moins ne nous sera pas 
ravi. 

Le serviteur n’est pas plus grand que le maitre : nous avons 
appris, des l’enfance, a adorer une Face souffletée et couverte 
de crachats a cause de nos crimes; nous n’avons donc qu’a 
suivre notre pente pour redoubler d’amour a l’égard de la 
France liée au poteau, pour écarter les cheveux qui retombent 
sur sa figure humiliée, pour essuyer la sueur sur ce front 
rayonnant de génie. 

Montaigne est la toujours, et Blaise Pascal, et Jean Racine. 
Paul Valery respire en ce moment. Je souleve cette belle et 
forte main chargée de chaines, qui a tenu les pinceaux de 
Poussin, de Watteau, de Manet, de Cézanne. Une plainte 
s’échappe des levres entr’ouvertes et j’entends la petite fille 
Mélisande me souffler qu’elle n’est pas heureuse dans ce 
sombre monde. 

Ne croyez pas ceux qui nous accusent d’avoir trop aimé 
les Lettres. L’auteur de ‘Mon Cure chez les Riches’ 
dénonce comme responsable de nos malheurs Charles Baude- 
laire et ses fils spirituels. Laissons-le dire et contemplons 
avec orgueil au front de la France cette couronne qu’aucune 
défaite ne lui ravira, ‘ ce beau diademe eblouissant et clair.’ . . . 

Quand nous nous rappelons ce que la France a donné au 
monde dans tous les ordres du génie humain et dans celui 
de la saintete, ce ne sont pas certains mépris qui nous étonnent 
(si quelque chose encore pouvait nous étonner) mais certains 
silences. 
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Aprés ces longues semaines pluvieuses, le vent, un de ces 
derniers soits, chassa les nuées et la lune monta dans cet azur 
des fins d’orages qui fait rever aux premieres nuits de la terre. 
On eu dit que rien ne s’était passé d’horrible, sur cette vallée 
endormie dans la meme lumiere enchantée qu’au temps de 
mes vacances d’enfant heureux. Regarde: tout est la encore, 
chaque chose est a sa place. Les régimes s’édifient puis 
s’écroulent, les institutions, les systemes: tous bons et tous 
mauvais parce qu’ils participent tous de ’homme et de sa 
nature blessée, que ce ne sont pas des anges qui les appliquent 
a d’autres anges et que l’histoire humaine se déroule dans un 
univers de passions et de convoitises. 

Il est vrai. . . . Mais aucun désespoir ne monte, cette 
nuit, des pins du Bazadais, ni des vignes de Sauternes vouées 
a ’enchantement de la lune. Je bénis en eux cette France 
que nul désastre n’atteint, et qui invisiblement fructifie dans 
les tenebres, dans la honte, dans les larmes. 


Francois MAuRIAC 
(Figaro, 5 aout, 1940). 
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THE AIR BATTLE FOR BRITAIN 


By the time these words appear in print an attempt may have 
been made by the Germans to invade the British Isles. At 
the moment of writing one does not know what the morrow 
will bring forth, and all that is possible is to examine the 
trend of the contest in the air which has been in progress. 

It is obvious to all parties that a hostile landing in Great 
Britain is only possible if the enemy can win a temporary and 
at the very least a local superiority in the air, and that this 
superiority must be fairly complete for the time and at the 
chosen spot. Another obvious necessity is to neutralise in 
some way, either by force or by evasion, the opposition of 
the Royal Navy, but in this article it is the air aspect which 
it is proposed to examine. 

The problem before an invading enemy must be to convey 
his troops across the sea in surface craft (ait-borne troops can 
only be ancillaries at the best), to seize some point on the 
British coast and secure it against the efforts of the defending 
forces during the disembarkation, and afterwards to maintain 
a connection between this spot and the main base on the 
Continent. The enemy may hope to accomplish the first 
part of this either by force or by surprise, or by a combination 
of the two. The naval superiority of Britain is such that to 
effect a surprise seems even more necessary in this than in 
most other warlike operations. 

Surprise, however, is not a possibility so long as the 
British reconnaissance aircraft can observe and report con- 
centrations of barges and other shipping in the continental 
ports, as they are able to do at present. On the strength of 
these reports the Navy can make its dispositions and the 
Bomber Command of the Royal Air Force can attack the 
concentrations, as it has been doing. Unless the Coastal 
Command and the Bomber Command of the R.A.F. can be 
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effectively put out of action, the invading force has a very 
poor chance of even making a start. 

If, none the less, the start were made, if the sea were 
crossed without crippling loss, and the landing-point reached, 
the problem before the Germans would be something like 
this. They could not use their artillery until it had been 
disembarked, and so their bombers must play the part of 
artillery during the disembarkation. They would probably 
try to lay down a box barrage of bombs round the landing 
point so as to hold the British Army at a distance. Their 
bombers would have to be protected by fighters, and at the 
same time the German fighters would have the task of 
keeping the British bombers away from the disembarking 
German troops. That could only be done if the German 
fighters were very sure of their ability to master the British 
fighters completely. They feel no such confidence. Nothing 
which has happened so far in this war suggests that such a 
mastery is possible. 

Incidentally, German difficulties would be increased if the 
landing were attempted at a spot outside the effective range 
of the Messerschmitt 109 fighter. This consideration narrows 
down the area within which an attempted landing is probable. 

The German problem then resolves itself into this: the 
Coastal Command must be deprived of its eyes and the 
Bomber Command must have its fangs drawn. Another 
consideration to keep in mind is that British bombers are not 
dependent on fighter escorts to anything like the same 
extent as are the German bombers, for their power-operated 
gun-turrets give them formidable fighting powers, and they 
have several times proved their ability to beat off the attacks 
of German fighters. In any sort of strength they would be 
a terrible menace to landing troops. ‘Therefore a fairly 
complete obliteration of British bomber strength is from the 
German point of view an almost necessary preliminary to an 
attempt at invasion. 

Such an obliteration of the Bomber Command is only to 
be effected, if at all, by German air attacks on our bomber 
aerodromes and on the factories which make that class of 
aeroplane. German doctrine is that such attacks must be 
made by daylight if they are to achieve satisfactory results. 
Before the war night-flying was not extensively practised by 
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the Luftwaffe, and their pilots and navigators have not shown 
themselves adepts at the art. 

The next stage in the argument is this. If the Luftwaffe 
is to have a free hand to make the above-mentioned attacks, 
it must be able to overcome the opposition of the British 
defence, and chiefly that of the Fighter Command. If the 
German bombers felt themselves able, with or without 
fighter escorts, to force their way to our bomber aerodromes 
and factories, the next step would be for them to carry. out 
that operation. But from Dunkerque onwards the R.A.F. 
fighters have consistently shown themselves able to overcome 
mass daylight raids even when the raiders were escorted by 
disproportionately large numbers of Messerschmitts. There- 
fore the neutralisation of the R.A.F. Fighter Command has 
become the necessary preliminary to all other stages of the 
attack on Britain. That is what the Laftwaffe has been trying 
to accomplish in recent weeks. If it were to succeed in that, 
everything else might well be expected to follow. 

All through the late summer large formations of German 
bombers have been crossing the South East and South coasts 
every day. They have distributed their attentions, frequently 
attacking the Thames Estuary, the naval ports on the South 
coast, and the industrial cities of the Midlands, the West, and 
the North. But nearly always there has been an assault on 
the aerodromes from which the fighter squadrons operate 
and on factories which build fighter aircraft. Their success 
has been slight. We learnt ourselves at Stavanger how 
difficult it is to put an aerodrome out of action, and the 
strength of the Fighter Command has actually increased, 
instead of being diminished, during the recent weeks. 

At first the plan of escorting the raids with fighters met 
with a measure of success. That is to say, the daily tale of 
R.A.F. victories recorded more Messerschmitts than Heinkels, 
Dorniers, and Junkers shot down. It is a natural instinct 
among fighter pilots to engage enemy fighters before they do 
anything else. They are well aware of the disadvantage 
under which they would labour if the Messerschmitts dived 
on them from above while they were busy disposing of the 
bombers. By sacrificing themselves in considerable numbers 
the Messerschmitt pilots afforded a degree of protection to 
their charges, and gave them a chance to plant their bombs. 
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It was not long, however, before the R.A.F. pilots revised 
their tactics, and contrived to give the enemy bombers a due 
share of attention. Confident in the superiority of their own 
aeroplanes and their own skill, they never hesitated to tackle 
superior numbers. Even a single squadron of Hurricanes 
or Spitfires would divide itself, and one flight or flights 
would occupy the attention of the escort, while the rest 
played havoc with the Heinkels and Junkers. The A.A. 
gunners too, quickly improved their marksmanship with 
practice, and no practice is so useful as firing against actual 
enemy aircraft. Peace-time exercises consisted in firing at 
a towed drogue, or at best at a wireless-controlled Queen Bee 
aeroplane, and these were not nearly so beneficial. Soon the 
toll taken of raiders by the A.A. guns began to mount, and 
before long the country’s two weapons of defence were 
between them bringing down more of the enemy bombers 
than of the fighters. The very heavy losses of the Germans 
throughout August and the first half of September will be 
fresh in every memory. Between August 11th and Septem- 
ber 12th the Germans lost 1,558 raiders. G6ring, having a 
large superiority in numbers, was not disturbed by the losses, 
but they were not producing an adequate guid pro quo. The 
principle of the fighter escort had been in the main a failure ; 
daylight raiding was not achieving its object. 

In the latter part of this period a few German machines 
usually flew over London during the night. They did not 
drop many bombs, and the object of the flights may have been 
primarily to train navigators in night-flying over the British 
Capital, with the secondary intention of disturbing the 
people’s sleep and so lowering mora/. They had one result. 
The R.A.F. Bomber Command was working on a definite 
plan. The greater part of its work was done by night, for the 
fine training of the navigators and bomb-aimers made it 
possible for them to find and to hit targets, while the German 
defences, consisting almost entirely of A.A. fire (Fick, the 
Germans call it) supported by great numbers of searchlights, 
inflicted a very small proportion of casualties. The plan was 
roughly to take first things first; and the most immediate 
objectives were the factories in the Ruhr, oil plants and 
depots, the transport system, and the aerodromes and 
harbours along the coasts of France and the Low Countries. 
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Occasional diversions were made to factories in Northern 
Italy and to German naval bases. The numerous targets in 
Eastern Germany, including Berlin, were on the schedule for 
attention in their turn. The strength of the Bomber Com- 
mand was steadily increasing and would increase at a still 
greater pace when the Empire scheme, with Canada as its 
centre, came into full operation. But when bombs began to 
fall on London, the turn of the Berlin objectives was some- 
what advanced on the roster, and British heavy bombers paid 
a visit to the German Capital on August 25th and bombed a 
target of military importance. Other raids on the Berlin area 
were made on subsequent nights at irregular intervals. 

On Saturday, September 7th, the Germans made a heavy 
attack on London in the afternoon. It was a very fine 
summer day, which gave every advantage to the defence. 
Though some raiders got through, the result of this daylight 
raid was one of the heaviest defeats which the Luftwaffe had 
suffered since Dunkerque. The enemy lost in all 103 
machines, of which 28 were brought down by A.A. guns. 

That night saw the beginning of a series of heavy nightly 
raids on London. The weather at first was fine, the sky clear, 
and the moon waxing. According to theory, as established 
during the air exercises held annually for many years past by 
the R.A.F., all the conditions were favourable for the defence, 
provided two conditions were fulfilled. These were that the 
Observer Corps should spot and promptly report every 
raid (which was done), and that the searchlights, directed by 
the sound-locators, should catch the raiders in their beams. 

At night efficient work by the searchlights is a sine qua non 
of successful defence. If the beams can catch and hold the 
raiders, it should be a straightforward matter for either the 
A.A. gunners or the fighter aeroplanes to shoot them down. 
The searchlights and their crews are provided by the War 
Office, and for a long time before the Munich crisis the War 
Office had neglected and starved this branch of our defences. 
When, after Munich, Parliament got thoroughly alarmed 
about the country’s danger, the cry was always for A.A. guns, 
never for more and better searchlights. So in the destructive 
petiod which opened on the night of September 7th, the 
German bombers flew over at a height which the beams 
could not reach. The gunners saw no target on which to 
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open fire. As for the fighters who were up, it is elementary 
that.a pilot in the air at night cannot see another aeroplane 
unless the searchlights point it out to him. For four successive 
nights the enemy flew unscathed over the length and breadth 
of London and dropped bombs at his will. 

New defence tactics were adopted on the fifth night. 
Very few seatchlights were in action, but innumerable guns 
put up a vigorous barrage of shells. Two raiders were 
brought down, and it was obvious that the German pilots 
were daunted by this shelling, and were regularly turned off 
their course. The spirits of the people were greatly cheered 
by the audible evidence of an active defence. On Friday 
morning a change in the weather produced conditions ideal 
for daylight bombing. Over London hung a bank of clouds 
with numerous shifting gaps. Heavy German bombers 
came over and stayed above the capital for over four hours, 
aiming and dropping their bombs through the gaps in the 
clouds. One pilot, more venturesome than most, dived 
through a gap, risking collision with the balloon cables, and 
planted five bombs on or neat Buckingham Palace. The 
clouds offered cover to the raiders when British fighters 
approached. Usually, daylight raids had not lasted longer 
than an hour or an hour and a half, as that was about the 
extent of time which the short-range Messerschmitts of the 
escort, with their limited tankage, could stay over England. 
On that Friday morning, with the clouds providing cover, 
the bombers were not circumscribed in time by that con- 
sideration, and they did considerable damage. 

During the period of concentrated attacks on London, 
up to the time of writing, the raiding on other parts of the 
countty grew notably less. It is interesting to speculate on 
what was working in the minds of the German High Com- 
mand. For the time they abandoned their plan of striking 
at the nests of the Fighter Command. They seem to have 
realised that in fine weather daylight raids were useless, and 
that fighter escorts were ineffective. Doubtless they were not 
particularly concerned by the heavy losses suffered on each 
raid, for German tactics have never objected to losses pro- 
vided that the set object could be attained. But losses without 
success were a different matter. Considerable trouble was 
taken to prevent the Luftwaffe in general from being depressed 
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by those losses. Squadrons which had suffered heavily were 
moved away from the regular starting-points and new units 
were brought up to take their places. Though the news of 
the losses must have spread despite these precautions, there 
was no evidence that the fighting spirit of the German airmen 
was dashed. The sudden abandonment of useful tactical 
objects in favour of a campaign of ‘ frightfulness’ against 
London, which, though it was destructive, did nothing to 
break the force of Britain’s war effort, had the appearance of 
spite rather than of calm reason. That Germans when at 
wat have a lust for cruelty and destruction is no news to 
anybody, and it is also known that Hitler when thwarted is. 
apt to break into rages which completely cloud his reason 
for the time being. The set-back in the campaign against 
the Fighter Command, followed by the raids on Berlin, may 
well have driven him into one of his frenzies. Such a theory 
would cover the facts, yet one hesitates to put much trust in 
it. There are cool heads in the German High Command, 
and they are not likely to be diverted for long from the 
practice of sound military doctrine. They may have been 
willing to indulge Hitler’s lust for senseless slaughter and 
destruction for a limited time, intending to revert to more 
promising tactics after a period. Yet to what plan were they 
to revert? The attack on the Fighter Command had 
obviously been a failure, and until the Fighter Command 
had been subdued Britain could not be subdued. The sudden 
diversion of all effort to raids on London can fairly be called 
an admission of failure, at least for the time being, and an 
indication of uncertainty as to what the next step ought to be. 
There may be some hope of dislocating the business of the 
country, but the Germans can hardly expect night-bombing 
to achieve that. Some of the worst psychologists in the 
Reich may hope to break the British will to win by ‘ frightful- 
ness,’ and the High Command may have been willing to give 
the theory a trial run; but it is far more probable that the 
said High Command felt that it had to do something but 
could not think of anything sensible to do. 

Looking ahead, we note that Mr. Churchill has mentioned 
the year 1942, if not 1941, as that in which we shall assume 
the offensive. The Prime Minister is a deep student of 
strategy, and he has information not available to all of us. It 
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is, however, common knowledge that American production 
experts consider that aircraft production in the States will 
have reached enormous proportions by 1942, and by that 
time the Empire training scheme will be giving the Empire 
forces very large numbers of trained air crews. If we are to 
invade the Continent we must solve the problem which is 
now puzzling the Germans. We shall have to obtain a very 
real and substantial command of the air in order to make a 
landing feasible. That would apply just the same if we had 
subdued the forces of Italy before beginning the final settle- 
ment with Germany, and it may well be the air consideration 
which is inducing the Prime Minister for the present to stand 
on the defensive. 
F, A. DE V. ROBERTSON. 
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A YEAR OF SUBMARINE CAMPAIGN 


CompLeETE figures being now recorded for fifty-two weeks of 
wart, it is possible to devote some study to the part played so 
far in the present struggle by the submarine. The visible 
drama of air warfare on the doorsteps and rooftops of the 
citizens has tended in recent weeks to distract interest from 
the other form of attack against our war effort and to this 
result there has been the further contributory factor of a 
considerable tightening of the censorship restrictions on news 
of merchant shipping losses. It is permissible to disagree 
with the official policy in this matter and to question the 
validity of the reasons advanced for its enforcement, but it 
is certainly not permissible to defy the regulations. Conse- 
quently any comment on the U-boat war can at present only 
be based on the recorded facts and figures. It must be said, 
to avert any possibility of misunderstanding, that there is no 
suggestion that the published figures are in any way untruthful. 
The form in which they are now made public does not any 
longer disclose more than the bare number of ships sunk each 
week and the total tonnage. Those figures are correct, 
subject to any belated news of sinkings subsequently received. 
Careful checking by those who ate interested, unofficially, in 
the compilation of statistics of the sea war has so far shown 
that the official figures have been brought up to date most 
carefully whenever such additional losses have subsequently 
become known. To within a few tons unofficial tabulations 
agree with the following official total of losses up to September 
Ist : 


British. : : - 1,539,196 tons. 
Allied . . . - 462,924 ,, 
Neutral ° ° . 769,2 13 


2,771,333  » 
That gives an average weekly loss of 53,295 tons, 
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Those figures have a particular significance when they 
are placed against the figures that are known to have been the 
German estimate of the effect of a submarine onslaught on 
world shipping at the outset of the war. Their expectation 
was that seaborne trade, proceeding on its normal peace-time 
courses and routine at the start’ of the war, would be over- 
whelmed by their lightning U-boat attacks, and that 2,000,000 
tons would be sunk within the first month. It was one of 
those wildly optimistic forecasts so characteristic of the Nazi 
régime. It was not based on any scientific study of the 
problems : it completely ignored any likelihood of opposition 
and counter-action: and it left out of account any considera- 
tion of the well-known characteristics of the merchant seamen, 
not only British, but Scandinavian, Dutch and French. It 
was what Hitler wanted, it was what he ordered and therefore 
it must happen. He had been told that in one record month 
in the last war U-boats of the Imperial German Navy had 
achieved the sinking of 881,000 tons of shipping. The 
U-boats of the Third Reich must more than double that 
achievement. It was an order—and in those days one did 
not show Hitler reasons why an order was ridiculous. If 
to-day he sees any reports on the U-boat war apart from 
those issued to the German Press, he must realise how 
completely he failed to understand the nature of the task he 
was imposing on his flotillas. And even the German official 
reports can hardly fail to provide an unpleasant surprise for 
him, for that imperturbable exaggerator, Dr. Goebbels, has 
not dared to do more than double the correct total and claim 
rather more than 5,000,000 tons as the world shipping sunk 
in the year. There have been indications in the past two 
months that Hitlerian thunder must have burst over the heads 
of those responsible for the U-boat war. The claims in 
Berlin’s official bulletins have steadily mounted, until we 
arrive at the position that in the week ending September 1st 
the actual losses were 84,575 tons and the Germans claimed 
243,671 tons. The true figure has to be trebled in an attempt 
to appease the Fuehrer. 

The total effect of the year’s war against seaborne trade, 
then, has been that the U-boats, mines and aircraft only 
succeeded in doing in twelve months rather more damage 
than their programme set them to do in one month. Ina year 
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they averaged weekly sinkings of about one-tenth of the 
amount they were ordered to sink in each of the first four 
weeks. There we have one measure, and an important one, 
by which to estimate the results of a year of hostilities. There 
is another side of the picture, the price paid for the tonnage 
sunk. Here to some extent we are in the realms of speculation, 
for no figures are published of U-boat sinkings, but we know 
from various statements to Parliament by responsible Ministers 
that the U-boat flotillas suffered a crushing material defeat in 
the first three months of the war, a defeat just as startling as 
the R.A.F.’s slaughters of 150 to 180 enemy machines in one 
day. For example, we are told that from August 1oth to 
September 1oth the German Air Force loss in personnel was 
at least 3,600 and the number of machines 1,466. The 
published statements about the U-boat losses enable us to 
deduce that some 2,500 trained officers and men of the flotillas 
were lost in the first weeks of the war, that about sixty boats 
were destroyed. And it is a curious coincidence that the 
capital cost of the material lost to the Germans in both cases 
is approximately £15,000,000. 

The open-air nature of the flying men’s contests makes 
it possible to disclose daily statistics of the losses inflicted 
ontheenemy. The secrecy of underwater attack and counter- 
attack compels an almost complete silence about the results 
of encounters ; consequently the world at large has all but 
failed to appreciate the remarkable victory won by the British 
Navy over its only seagoing opponents at the very start of 
the war. If there had been regular bulletins announcing the 
destruction of the enemy submarine, the rapidly growing 
tabulation of this loss would have been just as impressive as 
have been the well-displayed tables of enemy air losses. But 
apart from some rare instances—as when three U-boats were 
sunk in one day—the Admiralty has felt compelled to main- 
tain a strict silence about the achievements of our hunting 
flotillas in that fierce first outburst of activity, a silence that, 
though few have noted, has been even more strict in the past 
three months, during which newly-built reinforcements for 
the U-boat flotillas have been thrown into a second endeavour 
to enforce that ‘total blockade’ of which Hitler talks so 
loudly, but of which our breakfast tables and our factories 
remain pleasantly unaware. It may perhaps surprise those 
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who do not make a regular study of the war at sea to be told 
that for sixteen weeks there has been no hint in any authorita- 
tive statement that any U-boat has been sunk. An occasional 
remark by a seaman from a torpedoed ship that the attacker 
was destroyed is passed by the censor with no guarantee that 
it is accurate (that is not the task of the censorship). A 
Canadian destroyer’s crew were quoted recently as saying 
that they had sunk six U-boats in the course of their service 
in the Eastern Atlantic. At odd intervals the name of a 
German seaman or petty officer appears inconspicuovsly 
among the lists of prisoners of war officially issued. Beyond 
that no one outside the Admiralty has any information. 

It is sometimes suggested that all this secrecy is to be 
deprecated because news of such successes would cheer the 
people. But we have found by experience, both recently and 
in the 1914 war, that the depressing and harassing effect on 
the German personnel and on their leaders of the total lack 
of any information about what happens to their missing boats 
is of even greater importance in the ultimate balance than 
the momentary heartening of our own public. The Admiralty 
have, perhaps, counted also to some extent on the known 
tendency of the people of this country to take it for granted 
that the Navy is all right and that, however silent, it is getting 
on with its work. In this particular instance of the war 
against U-boats that public confidence has been entirely 
justified. Even in the fifteen weeks from the end of May to 
the beginning of September, when the damage done to world 
shipping by the campaign rose to higher figures than at any 
other period of the war, the weekly average of losses of British, 
Allied and neutral shipping did not reach 100,000 tons. The 
period marked a most intensive effort by the enemy. The 
attack by U-boats was reinforced by extensive laying of 
minefields and by many attempts to wreck convoys by means 
of air attack. We do not at present know the proportions 
in which each form of attack has caused losses. That is one 
of the points on which the Admiralty has deemed it desirable 
to keep the enemy in the dark so far as possible. But all the 
available information points at least to one conclusion—that 
air attack has played quite a minor part in the rise in the weekly 
totals of loss. 

The Italian submarine campaign shows much the same 
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picture as the opening weeks of the U-boat war. There have 
been claims in Italian bulletins that certain of their under- 
water craft have returned from cruises in the Atlantic after 
having sunk so much tonnage, and it is conceivable that 
some such cruises (with a much lower total result) have been 
achieved. It is no further to the Portuguese coast from the 
Italian bases than from the original German bases of the 
U-boats and technically the feat is quite possible. The 
Straits of Gibraltar cannot be made impassable for underwater 
craft, though they can be made dangerous. It may be noted 
that the British command in the Mediterranean has made 
public several reports of the sinking of Italian submarines 
and that the censorship has passed other unofficial reports, 
so that in the first nine weeks of the Italian campaign it 
became evident that the Italian loss in submarines was between 
seventeen and nineteen boats. This figure corresponds, most 
interestingly, to the published average of losses of German 
U-boats in about the same period last autumn—between two 
and four a week, Mr. Churchill told the House of Commons— 
and goes to show that the detection methods and destructive 
devices of the Navy have been as effective against the junior 
partner in the Axis as against Germany. The Italian sub- 
marines have had to wander far afield in search of targets, 
since no commercial convoys pass through the Mediterranean 
for Allied purposes, but it is evident from despatches from 
the Middle East that the attempt to interfere with our sea- 
borne traffic in the Red Sea and the Indian Ocean off the 
African coast has cost the Italians serious losses. It has been 
suggested unofficially that at the beginning of September no 
more than three of the boats which had been stationed in 
those waters in preparation for the war were still in service. 
It will have been noticed also that the bulletins of the 
Mediterranean Commander-in-Chief on the subject of the 
movement of military convoys through the Mediterranean 
from Gibraltar to Alexandria emphasise that no losses have 
been suffered in the course of the 2,000-mile transit. 
Underwater activity has not been confined to enemy boats. 
British submarines have maintained a steady: pressure on such 
German seaborne transport as is attempted, especially for 
the maintenance of the army of occupation in Norway, and 
in the Mediterranean against the. Italian lines of supply to 
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North Africa. A large number of transports and supply 
ships have been sunk. But it is evident from the mounting 
total of our boats that are missing that we have no monopoly 
of anti-submarine devices. We have lost fifteen boats either 
in the North Sea or the Mediterranean by enemy action, and 
one by an accident, while the Polish Navy has lost the historic 
Orzel. These losses have been sustained in the course of 
attacks against legitimate targets, warships and transports, 
and it must be said that the more evidence we accumulate 
of the actual operations of submarines in wartime the more 
clear does it become how fragile a weapon the navies of the 
world have developed in this class, and how slight is its real 
effect on the course of events. Apart from startling but rare 
successes, such as the sinking of the Courageous and the Royal 
Oak, submarine war has had little influence on the legitimate 
warlike activities of either side. It is odd to turn back to the 
naval writings of thirty years ago, at a time when the effective- 
ness of the submarine was untried and the menace of it taken 
very seriously by a large school of thought. The prophecies 
that were hazarded sound most ridiculous in the light of 
experience in two major wats. 


Four or five submarines with a total load of sixteen or twenty 
torpedoes fired as a first load should . . . be able to do for six or 
seven (surface) ships at least. 


That is an example from a wholly serious technical treatise 
only a quarter of a century old. 

It was widely supposed then that submarines would work 
in flotillas like destroyers, and would attack upon a concerted 
plan. Practical experience under war conditions blew that 
theory to the winds in the early months of 1914 and it became 
evident that the submarine must work as a lone wolf. Even 
when massed in pre-arranged positions as submarine traps 
against the expected line of advance of an enemy fleet they 
failed conspicuously (as in August, 1916) to achieve any 
serious damage or to affect the general tactical situation. Our 
own submarines, though posted on the line of retreat of the 
German Fleet after Jutland, were totally unaware of what 
was happening and by conforming to the general orders 
previously given to them made no contact with Scheer’s 
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squadrons which they should have harassed, by all the pre-war 
predictions, the whole way into harbour. 

Attempts have been made by the designers to produce 
larger and more effective submarines. In every navy failure 
has resulted because the increase in size has been obtained 
only by the sacrifice of the one quality which gives the 
submarine any usefulness—its ability to dive quickly to avoid 
detection or attack. The British K-class, steam-driven on 
the surface at a nominal speed of 22 knots, were produced 
for the purpose of co-operation with the main fleet. They 
were a tactical failure. The co-operation could not be 
achieved. There is small need to cite the three freaks of the 
M-class with their 12-inch short calibre guns, their super- 
imposed aircraft hangars and other fantastic experiments. 
More than a million sterling was spent on the construction, 
reconstruction and adaptations of the monster X1, which 
became a complete white elephant and was never taken 
seriously as a unit of the fighting fleet. The French naval 
officers’ opinion of their own gigantic Surcouf after some 
months of experience with it was quite unprintable in any 
language, and despite the secrecy that surrounds all naval 
matters in Japan, it is generally accepted that the 2,000-ton 
boats designed fifteen years ago, and persevered with until 
a couple of years ago, proved unsatisfactory and that a smaller 
type figured in later programmes. 

If therefore the submarine has no prospects of develop- 
ment into a formidable legitimate weapon, if it fails to fulfil 
its function as a commerce-destroying pirate, ‘ What is the 
use of the submarine?’ It is a question that the British 
Admiralty has posed to every international naval conference 
since the last war. The only answer based on any technical 
considerations is ‘It is useful for coastal defence for the 
small Powers.’ That may be a very chivalrous and unselfish 
attitude for the big Powers to take, but it is hardly con- 
vincing. The submarine was not abolished because it was 
Britain who put forward the arguments against it. We have 
provided a few more in the past year to strengthen our case. 


H. C. Ferrasy. 
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GERMAN ATROCITIES IN S.-W. AFRICA 3 


BEForE they rose in rebellion against the Germans in 1904, 
the Herero chiefs met and decided that they would not harm 
‘Englishmen, Boers, Bastards, Berg-Damaras or Hottentots.’ 
They would kill only German men who were soldiers or liable 
to become soldiers. All German women and children were 
to be spared. The missionaries, with their wives, families 
and possessions were to be protected. 

It is recorded how a Dutch housewife resident in Omaruru, 
whose husband was away, was visited by a Herero chief, who 
assured her that she and her children would be quite safe. 
* Your husband is not a German and is our friend,’ he said. 
‘I have specially ordered my people who ate working for 
him to remain there and do their work loyally.’ 

Even Leutwein, the German historian and ex-Governor, 
admitted: ‘It seems to have been the definite intention of 
the Herero leaders to protect all women and children.’ 

The Hetero leaders fully realised that their bid for freedom 
was a desperate gamble against overwhelming odds. This is 
revealed in letters written by Herero chiefs and sworn state- 
ments made after the war. In his letter to Witbooi, Samuel 
Maherero, the Herero Paramount Chief, wrote: ‘ Rather let 
us die together, and not as a result of ill-treatment.’ Another 
chief stated on oath: ‘ The Chief knew if we rose, we should 
be crushed in battle.” Another: ‘Only one man in ten had 
a rifle, and most of the rifles were very old. Very few had 
15 to 20 cartridges. Some had 10, and I know of many who 
had only 3 ot 5.’ 

In marked contrast with the chivalrous attitude of the 
Hereros, General von Trotha, the new German Governor, 
acted with calculated ferocity. He issued an extermination 
otder in which he declared that no man, woman or sucking 

1 All the facts and quotations in this article can be corroborated from the Blue 


Book on the Natives of S-W. Africa and their Treatment by Germany (Command 
Paper 9146), from which the writer has permission to quote. 
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babe was to receive mercy or quarter. ‘ Kill every one of 
them,’ ordered von Trotha, ‘ and take no prisoners.’ 

The war was really no war at all. Sixty-five thousand 
Heretos were killed with but a small German loss. The 
Hereros soon expended the little ammunition they had. The 
remainder of the struggle was simply a massacre. Some 
extracts of the sworn statements of eye-witnesses will show 
the methods used by the Germans. 

Manuel Timbu (a Cape Bastard) stated on oath :— 


I was appointed groom to the German commander, General 
von Trotha. Once we came on two very old Herero women. They 
had made a small fire and were warming themselves. They had 
dropped back from the main bodies of Hereros owing to exhaustion. 
Von Trotha and his staff were present. A German soldier dis- 
mounted, walked up to the old women, and shot them both as they 
lay there. While we were there, a Herero woman came up to us 
from the bush. I was told to take the woman to the General to see 
if she could give information as to the whereabouts of the enemy. 
I took her to General von Trotha. She was a young woman and 
looked tired and hungry. . . . Von Trotha then ordered that she 
should be taken aside and bayoneted. I took her away and a soldier 
came up with his bayonet in his hand. He told me to bayonet her, 
but I refused. The soldier then laughed and said, ‘If you won’t 
do it, I will show you what a German soldier can do.’ He took 
the woman aside a few paces and drove the bayonet through her 
body. Then he withdrew the bayonet, brought it all dripping with 
blood, and poked it under my nose in a jeering way, saying, ‘ You 
see, I have done it.’ Her body was not buried, but, like all others 
they killed, simply allowed to lie and rot and be eaten by wild 
animals. 


On our return journey, ... we saw an old Herero woman 
digging in the ground for wild onions. Von Trotha and his staff 
were present. A soldier named Konig jumped off his horse and 
shot the woman through the forehead at point-blank range. Before 
he shot her, he said, ‘ I am going to kill you.’ She simply looked up 
and said, ‘I thank you.’ ...I know of no instance in which 
prisoners were spared. 


Jan Cloete, a Bastard, stated on oath :— 


A German soldier found a little Herero baby boy about nine 
months old lying in the bush. The child was crying. He brought 
it into the camp where I was. The soldiers formed a ring and started 
throwing the child to one another and catching it as if it were a ball. 
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The child was terrified and hurt, and was crying very much. After 
a time, they got tired of this and one of the soldiers fixed his bayonet 
on his rifle, and said he would catch the baby. The child was tossed 
into the air towards him and as it fell he caught it and transfixed 
the body with his bayonet. The child died in a few minutes, and 
the incident was greeted with roars of laughter by the Germans. 


Johannes Kruger, a Bastard of Ghaub, appointed by 
Leutwein as chief of the Bushmen and Berg-Damaras, stated 
on oath : 


I went with the German troops right through the Herero 
rebellion. The Germans killed thousands of women and children. 
I saw this bloody work for days and days, and every day.. Often, 
and especially at Waterberg, the young Herero women and girls 
were violated by the Germans before being killed. Two of my 
Hottentots were invited by the German soldiers to join with them 
in violating Herero girls, but they refused. 


Hendrik Campbell, Wat-Commandant of the Bastard of 
Rehoboth, who commanded the Bastard Contingent called 
out by the Germans to help them against the Hereros in 
1904, stated on oath : 


After a fight with the Hereros, we discovered 8 or 9 sick Herero 
women who had been left behind. Some of them were blind. 
The German soldiers burnt them alive in the hut in which they were 


lying. 
Daniel Esma Dixon, a European transport driver for the 
Germans, stated on oath : 


A German officer had the right to order a native to be hanged 
No trial or court was necessary. Many were hanged merely on 
suspicion. The Germans did not worry about rope. They used 
ordinary fencing wire, and the unfortunate native was hoisted up 
by the neck and allowed to die of slow strangulation. This was 
all done in public, and the bodies were allowed to hang for a day 
or so as an example to the other natives. 


Hendrik Fraser, a Bastard, stated on oath : 


On one occasion I saw 25 live prisoners placed in a small 
enclosure of thorn bushes. The soldiers cut dry branches and piled 
dry logs all round and on top of them. Men, women and children, 
including little girls, were there. Lamp-oil was then sprinkled on 
the heap and it was set on fire. The prisoners were burnt to a 
cinder. I saw this personally. 
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The number of statements, such as the above, could be 
multiplied ad nauseam, but enough have been given to illus- 
trate the manner in which the Germans carried out von 
Trotha’s instructions. Evidence of violation of women and 
girls is overwhelming, but so full of filthy and atrocious 
details as to render publication undesirable. 

By the end of 1905, von Trotha had been recalled, but it 
took a year to persuade all the Hereros and Hottentots who 
survived to surrender. This they finally did owing to starva- 
tion and in response to the rosy promises made to them by 
the new Governor, von Lindequist. 

No sooner had they surrendered than they were compelled 
to work. The privations and hardships they had undergone 
had undermined their health, and many were mere walking 
skeletons. As a result of this, 60 per cent. perished at the 
hands of the labour overseers and by the lash. Three thousand 
five hundred Hottentots were sent to Shark Island, where 
3,307 died. Only 193 returned. Others were sent to the 
Cameroons, where they were inspanned like oxen to pull 
wagons. Two-thirds of these died. 

Sworn statements by eye-witnesses give us vivid pictures 
of the experiences undergone by the natives after their 
surrender. 

Benjamin Burger, a Dutch South African, stated on oath : 


I accompanied the German troops from Gibeon to Koses on 
the Norop River. . . . We found 13 women and old men in a cave. 
. . . As they came out of the cave, each native was shot dead. 
This was done to avoid the trouble of escorting them to Gibeon. 
. - - The same day a German soldier raped a young native girl... . 
Afterwards he stuck his bayonet through her stomach and then 
shot her. 


Hendrik Campbell (Commandant of the Bastards who 
served with the German troops) stated on oath : 


I was sent down to the south to participate in the war against 
Hendrik Witbooi. At Parkriver we captured 8 Hottentots, of whom 
only one was armed. Seven were immediately shot dead. The 
eighth was promised that his life would be spared if he disclosed the 
locality of their camp at Korob. After he had pointed out the 
locality, he was shot by von Trotha personally with a revolver. I 
saw this with my own eyes... . 


So much for the word of a German. 
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Petrus Diergaard (Field-Cornet of the Bastards) corrobo- 
rated the above statement. He personally tied up the seven 
prisoners before they were shot. 

Johann Noothout (a Hollander and a naturalised British 
subject) stated on oath : 


I arrived at Luderitzbucht, where I saw nearly 500 native women 
lying on the beach all bearing indications of being slowly starved to 
death. Every morning and towards evening, four women carried 
a stretcher containing about 4 or 5 corpses, and they had also to dig 
the graves and bury them, I then started to trek to Kubub and Aus, 
and on the road I discovered bodies of native women lying'between 
stones and devoured by birds of prey. Some bore signs of having 
been beaten to death. . . . If a prisoner were found outside the 
Herero prisoner’s camp, he would be brought before the Lieu- 
tenant and flogged with a sjambok. Fifty lashes were generally 
imposed. The manner in which the flogging was carried out was 
the most cruel imaginable. . . . Pieces of flesh would fly from the 
victim’s body into the air. . . . 

My observations gave me the opinion that the Germans are 
absolutely unfit to colonise, as their atrocious crimes and cold- 
blooded murders were committed with one object : to extinguish 
the native race. 


When the war was over, the new German Governor, von 
Lindequist, issued the following proclamation (it is dated 
December 1st, 1905) : 


Hereros! The German Emperor has graciously nominated 
me Governor of this land in succession to Gen. von Trotha, who 
commanded the German troops against you. His departure means 
that the war will now cease. ... 

Come and lay down your arms, Hereros! Thousands of your 
fellow tribesmen have already surrendered and are being clothed 
and fed by the Government. . . . You will be justly treated... . 
The sooner you come and surrender your arms, the sooner can the 
question of amelioration of the present lot of your captive fellow 
tribesmen be considered and their freedom later again given to 
them. ... 


The German Government realised too late that it would 
be impossible to administer the colony of S.-W. Africa 
without native labour, as pointed out by Professor Bonn in 
his lecture before the Royal Colonial Institute in January, 


1914: 
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We solved the native problem by smashing tribal life and by 
creating a scarcity of labour. We tried to exterminate a native race 
whom our lack of wisdom had goaded into rebellion. 


Let us see whether, after exterminating the bulk of the 
Herero nation and two-thirds of the entire native population 
of the territory, the Germans had learned wisdom in the 
government of their native subjects. 

Before 1907, there were few laws for natives, and these 
few had the effect of subjecting and degrading the natives and 
provided them no protection whatever. In 1907, laws were 
made : 

(1) To compel natives to carry passes. 

(2) To prevent them from acquiring land, ‘ riding 
animals,’ or cattle without the Governor’s consent. 

(3) To enable natives wandering about ‘ without visible 
means of subsistence ’ to be punished as vagrants. 

(4) Relating to registration of natives employed by 
Europeans. 

In 1911, two more laws were passed : 

(1) Relating to admission of natives to hospital and the 
payment of fees. 

(2) Relating to ‘ mixed population,’ and providing rules 
for the reporting of births of children ‘ the father of which is 
not a native.’ 

The main purpose (and effect) of these laws, as explained 
in the official report, was that of ‘ regulating the permanent 
and forced slavery of the natives, with a view to ensuring 
their perpetual degradation into a class of pauperised 
labourers.’ 

The object of the pass law was to compel every native, 
male or female, over the age of seven years, to work for the 
Germans, and to make certain that mone evaded their 
obligations. 

The law provided for the following punishments : 

(x) Corporal punishment. 

(2) Fines. 

(3) Imprisonment with hard labour. 

(4) Imprisonment in chains. 

(5) Death. 

The law could be administered by district officials who 
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were authorised to delegate their subordinate officials, i.¢., the 
police, to act forthem. The vast majority of recorded punish- 
ments under this law were for such trivial offences as ‘ lazi- 
ness,’ ‘negligence,’ ‘vagrancy,’ ‘insolence,? and ‘ dis- 
obedience.’ The average punishment was fifteen lashes, 
which was awarded merely on complaint of the master, and 
inflicted under the police sergeant’s supervision. The native 
was never tried, was not called upon to plead; he was 
simply flogged and returned to his master. 

An employer would send his native to the police station 
with a note stating that ‘the bearer’ ‘was cheeky to me 
to-day,’ or ‘ was disobedient,’ or ‘ is lazy and does not work 
well.’ The native would then deliver the note, at which the 
police sergeant (usually an ex-soldier who hated natives) 
would order him to be stripped and given up to fifteen 
lashes with a heavy sjambok. 

Mote serious cases, such as the theft of a pair of boots, 
would come before the District Head. A case in point, 
ie. theft of an officer’s boots, was actually, according to the 
records, punished with twelve months’ imprisonment and 
two instalments of twenty-five lashes—fifty in all. 

This practice of giving lashes by instalments was a very 
common one. The victim would be given twenty-five lashes, 
followed by twenty-five more in two or three weeks’ time, 
and sometimes a third instalment after another two or three 
weeks, 

Sworn statements by eye-witnesses cast further light on 
the Germans’ treatment of their native subjects from 1906 to 
1914. 

Gerard Kamaheke (Headman of the Hereros at Windhuk) 
stated on oath : 


After the rebellion, the Germans forced all natives to work : 
men, women and children over the age of seven, and prohibited 
us from owning cattle or stock. No regard was given to family — 
ties or relationship. Husbands and wives and their children were 
separated and sent to work in places far distant from one another. 
Many never saw one another again, and I know of cases in which 
husband and wife, after many years of separation, have again met 
one another for the first time after the South African troops occupied 
our territory in 1915. The treatment of our young people was 
very bad. The boys and younger men were often flogged, and our 
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women and young girls were immorally assaulted and made to act 
as concubines of the Germans, Windhuk location is full of the 
illegitimate children of Germans by Herero women. 


Richard Kainazo (chief Herero police boy at Omaruru, 
whose main work was to administer floggings) stated on 
oath : 


When a complaint was made by a white man, the native was 
not allowed to speak or give any evidence. . . . Even in the hearing 
of serious cases, such as theft or assault, before the District Chief, 
a native was not allowed to give evidence or to bring his friends to 
give evidence which might contradict what the white man said. 
A white man was always believed, and a native told that he had no 
defence. The District Chief generally gave 25 lashes as a minimum, 
plus terms of imprisonment. In many cases, however, 50 or even 
75 lashes were imposed. Many prisoners were also kept in heavy 
chains fastened to the walls of their cells. Most prisoners were 
placed in chains. . . . After a while, masters did not bring their 
native servants in to the police for flogging ; they were allowed by 
the German authorities to flog their natives as they wished. A 
complaint from a native was laughed at, and then my chief work 
was to flog those natives who had come in to report that theit 
masters had flogged them. 


Alfred Katsimune, a Herero police boy at Omaruru, stated 
on oath: 


The amount of flogging that went on was terrible. Hardly a 
day passed without flogging taking place of local natives or natives 
sent in from the farms. . . . We used a heavy giraffe-hide sjambok 
which sometimes drew blood at the first stroke. . . . 

On another occasion, in Omaruru, a Herero named Markus was 
convicted of having stolen a goat. He was sentenced to a term of 
imprisonment in chains and also ordered to receive 25 lashes. The 
sjambok cut his body very badly and he bled a good deal. After 
punishment, the customary sack garment was placed on him and he 
was put in chains, The next day he was sent to work with a convict 
gang. Markus was sore, and his body was so cut that he was hardly 
able to move, let alone work. I was present. Police-Sergeant 
Reinhard of the German police told Markus to work harder and 
hurry. He could not do so, and the police sergeant went up to him 
and cuffed and kicked him. He fell to the ground screaming 
with pain. . . . The other convicts were ordered to carry him back 
to the cells. No doctor was sent for, and the injured native received 
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no aid or attention. That afternoon and all night his screams could 
be heard even at the location, which is several hundred yards away. 
The next morning he died. No inquiry was made, and the police 
sergeant was not punished. 


Jacob Barnabas Katjakundu, formerly a warder at 
Omaruru gaol, in a sworn statement, described the chains 
used for prisoners. Photographs of these chains are given in 
the Blue Book. They were of four kinds : 

(1) ANKLE AND NEcK CHaIns, joining the ankles, and 
passing up to an iron collar round the neck. All convicts 
wore these chains and had to work in them. The iron rings 
round the ankles used to cut and chafe the skin causing 
festering sores. Many convicts became unable to walk, but 
they never received medical attention. 

(2) Neck Cuatns: large rings round the prisoners’ necks 
by which prisoners could be chained together when sent out 
to work in gangs. They were worn in addition to ankle and 
neck chains. 

(3) Ricrp Arm Bar: a heavy iron bar about 18 inches 
long with rings at each end. It was placed across the wrists 
and the rings locked. The heavy anklets were fixed on the 
legs, and from each anklet a heavy chain was fastened on to 
the middle of the bar. With this bar, the prisoner could lie 
down only on his back and his hands were fastened so that 
he could not bring them up to his face. 

(4) Ricip Lec Bar was a similar chain but the bar was 
fixed to the ankles instead of the wrists, and the connecting 
chain fastened to a ring in the cell wall. The prisoner could 
not walk or move about at all. He could only sit facing 
the wall or lie prone on his back or face downwards. If, 
after a severe flogging, a convict were put in these chains, it 
was agony and torture to him, as he would be compelled always 
to lie face downwards until his back healed. 


In their bare cells [explained the witness], which were filthy and 
full of vermin, the prisoners were herded together. They got no 
blankets, and had to sleep in their sack uniforms on the cold stone 
floors even throughout the winter. No clothing was given to 
them. The sacks they had to wear were rough and coarse and used 
to chafe and hurt them very much . . . Many persons died in goal 
of sickness and exposure to cold. 

VoL. CXXVIII—No. 764 . o* 
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Daniel Esma Dixon, a European transport driver for the 
Germans during the rebellion, stated on oath : 


German masters practically had the power of life and death 
over their native servants. They could thrash and ill-use them as 
they pleased. I will give one instance as an example. It occurred 
at Usakos in 1909. I was then living in the house of a German 
named Trautemann. On a certain Monday morning the native 
boy did not come to his work. He was lying down and said he felt 
very ill. He looked ill. Trautemann, after ordering him out of the 
hut, gave him a severe flogging with his sjambok. The boy made 
no resistance and did not attempt to run away. Trautemann took 
the boy to the police station and complained to Field-Webel 
Laueras, the man in charge, that the boy was lazy and shamming 
sick. The boy was asked no questions, but was promptly stripped 
and laid on his stomach over a cement cask and given 25 lashes with 
a heavy sjambok. He was in a state of collapse, but was ordered 
to start work at once, and promised another 25 if there was the 
slightest indication of laziness. The boy staggered away and tried 
to work, but I could see that he was very ill. He gradually got 
worse, and shortly afterwards collapsed altogether and was sent to 
hospital. That was the last we saw of him. This is the way the 
natives were treated all along. 


Instances of cruelty, injustice and barbarism might be 
multiplied almost indefinitely. Examples of gross and 
bestial conduct, which for sheer depravity and immorality 
are well-nigh unbelievable are also contained in the files of 
affidavits, but they are hardly fit for publication. 

This state of affairs continued right up to the occupation 
of S.-W. Africa by the South African troops under General 
Botha. The available German records indicate that the 
complaints of the native population as to merciless flogging 
for trivial offences are quite correct. Approximately three- 
quarters of the total number of convictions in 1913 were 
for the trivial offences of desertion, negligence, vagrancy, 
disobedience, insolence, contravening pass-laws and laziness. 
Often such offences arose solely out of the inability of the 
natives to understand the orders of their German-speaking 
masters. 

The German master was regarded as being ‘in loco 
parentis’ to the child-like native, and could thrash him 
whenever he wished for any reason whatsoever without risk 
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of punishment for assault. As a rule no serious notice was 
taken if a native was flogged to death. As Leutwein, the 
German historian, cynically remarked: ‘ Beating to death 
was not regarded as murder ; but the natives were unable to 
understand such legal subtleties.’ 

MICHAEL VANE. 










THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


BISMARCK AND WILLIAM I 


In 1862 William I, who was sixty-four years old when he 
became King of Prussia, appointed Otto von Bismarck as his 
Chancellor. Bismarck had one aim: the unification of the 
various German states under Prussian domination. ‘ Prussia,’ 
he said, ‘was not to be dissolved in Germany; instead, 
Germany was to become a part of Prussia.’ 

Under Bismarck, as Ernest Lavisse, the French historian, 
pointed out, ‘the unification of Germany assumed the 
character of a conquest of Germany by Prussia.’ William II’s 
desire for continental supremacy, and Hitler’s for world 
domination, were the logical sequence of Bismarck’s ideas. 

William I was a simple man. His political creed was 
confined to an unshakable belief in his own Divine Right as a 
monarch and an aversion to progress, which was reflected in 
his order to shoot on the crowd during the Berlin uprising of 
1848, and his ruthlessness as military governor of Coblence 
after the suppression of the revolts in South Germany. 

For a time William had been hated by his people ; he fled 
to London in a state of panic, but Bismarck never doubted 
that later as the Prince Regent and King he would be loved 
by the Prussians as their ‘ Fiihrer,’ for Bismarck, in common 
with Hitler, understood the sheep-like quality of the Prussians 
and the Germans. As Hitler wrote in Mein Kampf: ‘The 
intelligence of the common people is extremely limited ; and 
for this reason their ability to forget is very great.’ 

William I was not brilliant—and his grandson William 
II’s effort to inscribe ‘ William the Great’ on his monuments 
never impressed historians—but he was far shrewder than he 
seemed. He never hesitated outwardly to support Liberal 
members of the Prussian Diet when this seemed expedient, 
any more than he hesitated to act unconstitutionally when 
this seemed necessary to achieve his and Bismarck’s aims. 

William, a second son, had been educated as a soldier, 
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and his sound military judgment was apparent when he 
appointed Helmuth von Moltke as his Chief of Staff and 
Albrecht Theodor von Roon as his Minister of War. Roon 
and Moltke encouraged William I’s passion for his army, just 
as Bismarck later persuaded him to use it as an instrument of 
aggression. 

On January 14th, 1861, less than two weeks after William 
had ascended the throne, Roon presented a new army bill to 
the Prussian Diet. The Diet disapproved of it, and the King 
autocratically dissolved the Chamber. A new government 
was formed, but a majority of Liberals was returned to the 
new Diet, and this showed that the Prussian people as a whole 
did not as yet want a larger army. Vague remnants of the 
Liberal ideas of 1848 still persisted, and the people had not 
learned to share Bismatck’s ambition of a conquest of Ger- 
many by Prussia. 

The King had the peculiar German passion for the out- 
ward forms of legality—even Hitler observed legal forms 
when he came into power—and he disliked acting in direct 
opposition to the new Diet. Yet he was determined to put 
through his army budget. The question of the re-organisation 
of the army had thus become a fundamental issue between 
the Diet and the Constitution on the one hand, and the Crown 
on the other. 

At this point William summoned Bismarck. At the 
famous interview at Babelsberg, Bismarck persuaded William 
to pass the army bill in an unconstitutional manner. From 
that time onwards Bismarck was virtually the dictator of 
Germany. 

The Prussian Constitution declared that ‘the amount of 
the budget was to be fixed yearly by law’; Bismarck, there- 
fore, told the Diet that the 9,000,000 thaler to be spent on 
the army under the new bill were merely a ‘ provisional pay- 
ment ’ to be made for one year only. The Diet believed him 
and the bill was passed. After that Bismarck spent govern- 
ment money on the re-organisation of the army without 
giving the Diet any account whatsoever of his expenditures. 
In the meantime he decreased the influence of the Liberals 
by dismissing civil servants who had opposed the army bill, 
by issuing a decree forbidding public political meetings, and 


by censoring the press. 
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The Diet’s inability to resist the force of Bismarck’s 
leadership made his victory relatively easy. ‘Germany does 
not look to Prussia’s Liberalism,’ he once declared con- 
temptuously of the Liberal members, ‘ but to her power .. .’ 
Bismarck swept aside any opposition he met in the Prussian 
Diet or among enlightened individuals like the Empress 
Frederick, and the Chancellor understood the innate sub- 
servience of the ordinary people too well to be afraid of them. 
The failure of the 1848 Revolution had shown that the 
Germans have little talent for revolt against a strong leader. 

The futility of the Liberals’ efforts was apparent in 
February, 1863, when Bismarck signed a defensive treaty 
with Russia to help her crush the Polish insurrection. Bis- 
marck was convinced that if Poland were allowed to be 
independent she would be ‘ Prussia’s irreconcilable enemy.’ 

Bismarck’s greatest gift was his ability to accomplish 
several ends with one diplomatic stroke. By assuring Russia 
of his moral support in suppressing the Polish revolt he 
achieved several successes: he demonstrated the weakness 
of Prussian Liberals and their followers, he won Russia’s 
friendship, he prevented an alliance between a free Poland 
and France, he made Austria realise that Russia would help 
Prussia, or would at least remain neutral, in case of wat 
between Prussia and Austria. 

Bismarck recognised that before Prussia could conquer 
the smaller German states Austrian influence and prestige 
would have to be curtailed in Central Europe. As a young 
man, in 1851, when he went to Frankfurt as the Prussian 
representative to the Federal Diet; he had harboured an old- 
fashioned Prussian feeling of feudal loyalty to the Habsburgs, 
but by 1856 he expressed ‘his conviction that before very 
long Prussia would have to fight for her life against Austria.’ 
The Armistice of Villa Franca in 1858, in turn, had reflected 
Austria’s growing fear and distrust of Prussia. 

In the early sixties, however, Bismarck was not yet teady 
to attack Austria. He wanted to annex Schleswig-Holstein, 
the coast-line, and above all Kiel and its harbour, and in this 
aggressive war against Denmark he needed Austria’s help. 
Again he would achieve several things at once: he would 
make his conquests, have Austrian assistance and at the same 
time weaken her army, so that his own, which was now being 
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strengthened continuously, would have an easier task when he 
considered it practical to march against Austria. 

Palmerston once remarked that only three men undetr- 
stood the complicated Schleswig-Holstein question: ‘ He 
himself, another man who was dead and another who was 
mad.’ Frederick VII of Denmark, who was also the Duke 
of Schleswig-Holstein, died in 1863 without male heirs. 
His successor, Christian IX, wanted to annex the two duchies, 
but the Federal Diet at Frankfurt raised objections because 
the Duchies were members of the Germanic Federation. 
The Diet was in favour of separating them from Denmark 
and of proclaiming Duke Frederick of Augustenburg as the 
reigning duke. | 

The conflict should have been settled amicably, for both 
Prussia and Austria had signed the Treaty of London in 1852 
guaranteeing the territorial integrity of Denmark, but 
Bismarck ignored this treaty. 

Only a war [he said] can solve the Danish question in a sense 
favourable to us ; provocation for such a war can be found at any 
moment in which our relations to the great powers is favourable 
for military operations. 

And Roon, always as outspoken as Bismarck, declared : 
‘The Schleswig-Holstein question is not a question of law ; 
it is a question of force, and we (Prussians) have that force.’ 

In January, 1864, the Prussians and the Austrians invaded 
the Duchies and defeated the Danes. By the Treaty of Vienna 
(October, 1864) Denmark renounced her claims to the 
Duchies and turned them over to Austria and Prussia jointly. 
Austria suggested proclaiming Duke Frederick of Augusten- 
burg as sovereign ruler of the Duchies and a member of the 
Germanic Confederation. Bismarck, however, who already 
saw Prussia in terms of the conqueror of all of Germany, did 
not wish to establish another small dynasty in these valuable 
provinces. He therefore offered the Duke rights which were 
so limited that he would have been entirely subservient to 
Prussia. The Duke declined. Austria was enraged and war 
seemed unavoidable. Finally, in August, 1865, Austria and 
Prussia made an obviously provisional agreement dividing the 
spoils of the war. 

Violence and conquest [Lord Russell wrote] were the bases upon 
which alone the partitioning Powers founded their agreement : 
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Austria was to have Gastein, while Prussia was to be given Slesvig 
with Lauenburg. 





But Bismarck, whose foresight amounted to genius, acquired 
the right to construct a Prussian canal through Holstein which 
would connect the Baltic with the North Sea. Officially Kiel 
was to be the base of the fleet belonging to the Germanic 
Confederation, but actually Prussia controlled the harbour. 

Bismarck did not allow Austria to regain her strength. 
He began secret diplomatic preparations for the war against 
Austria. So many outstanding events were happening in 
these momentous years 1864 and 1865 that it was not difficult 
for Bismarck to scheme unobtrusively. In the United States 
General Lee and the Southern States had surrendered in 
April, 1865, Abraham Lincoln was assassinated a week later, 
and in Europe great changes, too, were occupying the minds 
of politicians and the public. Italy had been unified under the 
House of Savoy, Leopold I of Belgium died and was 
succeeded by Leopold II, General Prim’s insurrection was 
suppressed by Isabella, Palmerston died, the Earl of Russell 
became Prime Minister of England, and in February, 1866, 
Gladstone became leader of the House of Commons. Juarez 
and his troops were resisting the French in Mexico and 
French troops were withdrawn. 

It is small wonder, therefore, that Bismarck was able to 
meet Napoleon III in Biarritz in October, 1865, without 
attracting undue attention. Napoleon III was depressed 
about the imminent failure of his Mexican venture, and 
Bismarck’s positive and compelling personality inspired him 
with confidence. He agreed to encourage Italy’s support of 
Prussia in case of a war with Austria. Italy was in fact to 
receive Venice in return for her help to Prussia. Napoleon 
was naive enough to believe Bismarck’s assurances that for 
encouraging this Italian-Prussian alliance he would be 
generously remembered at the future treaty of peace. 

In January, 1866, Bismarck attacked Austria. Bismarck’s 
pretext for this war was that Austria was supporting the 
‘unrightful’ pretensions of the Duke of Augustenburg to 
Slesvig-Holstein. The Federal Diet realised Prussia’s designs 
at last and summonded the Federal forces to defend Austria 
against Prussia. But before they could be mobilised Prussian 
troops marched into Holstein and evicted the Austrians. 
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Prussia’s war of conquest against the other German states 
had begun. Bismarck declared war on Saxony, Hanover and 
Hesse in the middle of June; within a few days Prussian 
troops had conquered and occupied these three countries. 
Hanover was henceforth an integral part of Prussia. On 
June 18th Prussia declared war on Austria and all the other 
German states. 

King William issued a manifesto to his people, and the 
phrases in this declaration have been used by German rulers 
since : ‘ We are surrounded by enemies, whose battle-cry is : 
down with Prussia... The enemy (Austria) wants to 
weaken, annihilate, and dishonour Prussia.’ 

The Peace Treaty was signed at Prague on August 2nd, 
1866. Bismarck was clever enough to be lenient with 
defeated Austria, for he was already scheming to get Austrian 
support during his future war against France. It is said that 
during the Battle of K6niggratz, when Bismarck rode 
over the battle-field with King William, he remarked to the 
King : ‘ The present issue is now decided ; what we must 
do now is to revive out former friendship with Austria.’ 

Prussia’s gains from this war against Austria were made 
at the expense of the smaller German states. Hanover, 
Hessecassel, Slesvig-Holstein, Lauenburg, Nassau and the 
Free City of Frankfurt were wiped off the map as separate 
states and were incorporated into Prussia as provinces. 
Prussia acquired 25,000 square miles of territory, 5,000,000 
new subjects, and the potential naval base at Kiel. For the 
first time in her history, Prussia consisted of a continuous 
stretch of land from the Baltic to the Rhine. 

The Germanic Confederation was replaced by a North 
German Confederation under Prussian hegemony consisting 
of the twenty-two German states north of the River Main. 
The King of Prussia was of course chosen as the President, 
and Bismarck as the Federal Chancellor of this Confederation, - 
which was supported by a Federal Council, the Bundesrat, and 
a Parliament, the Reichstag, whose members were elected by 
popular vote. 

Prussia’s prestige after the conquest of Slesvig-Holstein 
was very great. Not only the Prussians, but other Germans, 
even the Hanoverians, for instance, whose country had been 
invaded by Prussian troops, welcomed Prussia’s domination, 
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and Bismarck’s policy of ‘ blood and iron.’ Besides, he had 
skilfully won the support of the chief southern states, Baden, 
Bavaria, and Wiirtemberg, who were not included in the 
Confederation. 

Bismarck considered a war against France as ‘ merely the 
logic of history.’ To defeat and humiliate France, to recap- 
ture Alsace-Lorraine which Germany had lost in 1815, seemed 
to him part of Prussia’s ‘ sacred mission.’ 

Immediately after the Prussian-Austrian war, and before 
the terms of peace had been negotiated, Napoleon III 
instructed Benedetti, his Ambassador in Berlin, to find out 
what compensation Bismarck planned to give France for her 
successful mediation with Italy. At first Bismarck was vague 
and evasive, but when Napoleon categorically demanded the 
left bank of the Rhine including Mayence and the Bavarian 
Palatinate, the Prussian Chancellor emphatically refused. 
More than that, to stimulate a desire for war in France he 
published his refusal of the Emperor’s demands in Le Siecle, 
thus humiliating the French before all the world. 

He then proposed to Napoleon that France might be 
compensated at the expense of countries other than Prussia. 
Bismarck suggested, for instance, that France might annex 
Belgium, and he promised Napoleon Prussian support if 
‘Napoleon were forced by circumstances to send troops to 
Belgium to conquer this country.’ 

Bismarck knew that Europe would never tolerate such an 
invasion, but in this case, too, he achieved a diplomatic 
victory ; when (at Bismarck’s instigation) this project was 
published in the London Times, Napoleon, and not Bismarck, 
was blamed for this preposterous idea; anti-French senti- 
ments were stimulated and English public opinion becam e 
increasingly anti-French. 

Bismarck’s pretext for the war against France was sup- 
plied by the new Constitutional Monarchy in Spain which 
was looking for a monarch. In 1869 the Spaniards offered 
their throne to Prince Leopold of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen. 
The Prince was not enthusiastic, but Bismarck, knowing that 
this would annoy France, instructed him to accept. 

Napoleon declared that if a Hohenzollern became King 
of Spain he would consider this a cause of war. Prince 
Leopold then withdrew his acceptance of the Spanish crown, 
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but Napoleon, with a curious lack of self-control, lost his 
temper and instructed Benedetti to obtain a promise from 
King William of Prussia that he would never again approve 
of this candidature. 

King William I was in Ems when Benedetti brought him 
the Emperor’s message. The King was less eager for a war 
with France than Bismarck, and the King had privately urged 
Prince Leopold to decline the offer. King William, who 
thought the matter settled, was irritated by Napoleon’s 
demand for a formal pledge. King William was, however, 
still eager to avert war, but as usual he was willing to submit 
to his Chancellor’s wishes. Abeken, a Foreign Office official 
in attendance on the King in Ems, was instructed to send a 
message to Bismarck. 

Abeken’s telegram read as follows : 


Ems, July 13, 1870, 3.40 p.m. 

His Majesty writes to me : ‘ Count Benedetti spoke to me on the 
promenade, in order to demand from me, finally in a very importu- 
nate manner, that I should immediately authorise him to telegraph 
that I agreed to bind myself for all future times never again to 
consent if the Hohenzollerns should renew their candidature. I at 
last refused somewhat sternly, as it is neither right nor possible to 
give promises of this kind @ tout jamais. I told him that I had as yet 
received no news, and that as he had news earlier from Paris and 
Madrid than I had, he must clearly realise that my Government was 
no longer interested in the matter.’ 

His Majesty has since had a letter from Prince Charles Anthony 
[Prince Leopold’s father]. As His Majesty told Count Benedetti 
that he was awaiting news from the Prince, and as Count Eulenburg 
and I have suggested this, he has decided not to see Count Benedetti 
again in connection with the demand mentioned above. Instead 
the Count will be informed through an aide-de-camp that ‘ His 
Majesty has now received from the Prince confirmation of the news 
already received from Paris by Count Benedetti, and His Majesty 
has nothing further to say to the Ambassador.’ 

His Majesty leaves it to Your Excellency to decide whether 
Benedetti’s fresh demand and its rejection should at once be com- 
municated both to our Ambassadors to foreign countries and to the 
Press. 


Bismarck, Roon and Moltke were dining together in 
Berlin when this telegram was received by the Chancellor. 
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Bismarck realised that the time for a war with France had 
come, and that he could arrange matters so that the actual 
declaration of war came from France. He re-worded the 
telegram and sent it to the Press so that, as he frankly said : 
“It would have the effect of a red rag to the Gallic bull.’ 
Bismarck’s wording of the Ems telegram was as follows : 


After the news of the hereditary Prince of Hohenzollern’s 
renunciation had been officially communicated to the Imperial 
Government of France by the Royal Government of Spain, the 
French Ambassador made a further demand on His Majesty, the 
King, at Ems, that he should authorise the Ambassador to tele- 
graph to Paris that His Majesty, the King, bound himself for all time 
never again to give his consent should the Hohenzollerns renew 
their candidature. His Majesty, the King, thereupon decided not 
to receive the French Ambassador again, and sent the aide-de-camp 
on duty to tell him that His Majesty had nothing further to 
communicate to the Ambassador. 


Commenting on the use Bismarck made of the Ems 
telegram, K. von Strautz, for instance, in his Ein Starkes Volk, 
published before 1914, wrote : 


Through our policy of peace [William II’s !] we deprive our- 
selves of the right of determining the time for bringing about a 
decision by force of arms, as Bismarck did in three wars in which, 
thanks to his diplomatic adroitness, he forced upon his adversaries 
that outward appearance of declaring war, while in reality Prussia- 
Germany was the assailant . . . only the brilliant manipulation of 
the Ems telegram put France in the wrong. . . . 


The French declared war on Prussia on July 19th. One_ 
might have expected that a third war within six years would 
have displeased the Prussians and other Germans. The 
contrary was true. The wars of 1864 and 1866 had overcome 
any earlier objections to the new great army, and the public 
enthusiasm for this war against France was tremendous, even 
in the South German states. Napoleon III had hoped in vain 
that the South Germans would not support their govern- 
ments ; he had pictured himself as a liberator of these people 
and that they and Austria would join him to revolt against . 
Prussia. Instead, huge crowds congregated in front of the 
Munich Palace to thank their King for joining the Prussians 
in this war against France. 
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In the Franco-Prussian Biitzkrieg Prussian victories 
followed each other in rapid succession: Weissenburg, 
W6rth, Chalons, Spicheren, Gravelotte and then Sedan on 
September 2nd, when Napoleon surrendered. The German 
Army had been victorious, but, as history has shown, the 
Germans as independent human beings had been defeated. 
As Gladstone expressed it, ‘ Bismarck made Germany great, 
and the Germans small.’ 

The French Empire collapsed, and the Third French 
Republic, proclaimed on September 4th, made a valiant 
though unsuccessful effort to resist the Prussians, to get 
foreign help, and to keep Alsace-Lorraine. But the armies 
of the new Republic were defeated at Strassbourg and Metz, 
Paris was besieged and capitulated on January 21st. In the 
Peace Treaty which was finally ratified in Frankfurt on May 
1oth, Prussia got everything she wanted: Alsace (with the 
exception of Belfort), Eastern Lorraine and the fortresses of 
Metz and Strassbourg. The French were forced to pay an 
indemnity of five milliards of francs, and German armies 
were to occupy France until these reparations had been paid. 

On January 18th, in the Hall of Mirrors of the Versailles 
Palace, William of Prussia was crowned as German Emperor. 
With their peculiar passion for anniversaries, the Germans 
had chosen for this ceremony of 1871 the 170th anniversary 
of the crowning of Frederick I, Prussia’s first king, at Kénigs- 
berg. Bismarck’s ambitious plans had been realised, Germany 
had become an Empire with Prussia at its head. 

The Government of the new Germany—the Second 
Realm—of 1871 was more democratic on paper than it was 
in fact. There were several democratic clauses in the new 
Constitution, but these were cleverly counteracted in practice. 
For Prussia dominated the Government of the new Reich, 
and the Government of Prussia remained undemocratic. 
Prussia had seventeen out of sixty-one votes in the Bundesrat, 
the Imperial Council representing the various German states 
under the new Constitution, she virtually controlled the votes 
of several of these states, and she was represented on each of 
the twelve committees by which the work of the Bundesrat 
was done. 

The King of Prussia as German Emperor was called the 
‘President of the Union with the title of German Emperor,’ 
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but actually his influence was supreme, for the consent of the 
Bundesrat was necessary for all vital decisions, and the German 
Emperor, as the King of Prussia, was always in a position to 
sway the Bundesrat. The German Emperor’s influence went 
beyond this : if he did not approve of the Bundesrat’s decisions 
he could summon or dismiss this body as he saw fit. He also 
had the right to dissolve the Reichstag, the Lower House. 
Members of the Reichstag frequently put questions to the 
Government, and this created a democratic atmosphere, but 
this right of interpolation was not guaranteed under the 
Constitution, so that, in practice, if free discussion irritated 
the Chancellor or the Emperor, the Reichstag, which had no 
real executive powers, could simply be dissolved. 

The executive power rested with the Bundesrat and thus 
the King of Prussia. In practice, under William I, the entire 
government machine was controlled and no one, not even a 
committee of the Bundesrat or that body itself, could appoint 
or dismiss the Chancellor of the Reich, who was at the same 
time the Minister-President of Prussia. The Chancellor was 
responsible only to the Emperor, and William I never ques- 
tioned Bismarck’s authority. Bismarck ruled supreme, and 
his position was strengthened by the fact that there were no 
other Ministers in Germany or in Prussia. Instead, there 
were experts, called Secretaries of State, who reported to 
Bismarck and never to the Emperor. Bismarck, in other 
words, shaped the Reich’s policies in every government 
department except the army. His autocratic soul was often 
grieved by William I’s insistence on conferring direct with 
Roon and Moltke, who had become so popular after the 
Franco-Prussian War that even Bismarck had to tolerate their 
influence on the army. 

Bismarck was enraged by any opposition. ‘ When I have 
my enemy in my power I must crush him,” he frankly declared. 
But his régime differed from Hitler’s in so far as the Second 
Realm was a judicial state (Rechtostaat), the law was at 
least the law. 

Bismarck imbued Germans with an overwhelming desire 
for power. Germany’s wish for world domination was born 
during Bismarck’s régime ; for the first time such words as 
Weltmacht, Weltpohitik or Welthandel became popular. 

There was a tremendous expansion of German trade and 
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industry ; the trade-mark Made in Germany began to be feared 
by commercial rivals all over the world. 

Bismarck was not concerned with the prosperity and 
happiness of individual Germans; the State, for him, was 
everything, the individual nothing. Many of his efforts to 
promote industry reflected a conscious or unconscious desire 
for state monopolies ; Hitler’s totalitarian state would have 
delighted Otto von Bismarck. He dreamed of creating an 
imperial monopoly of all the railways in the Reich, and he 
succeeded in nationalising the railways in Prussia. 

He had similar ambitions to control shipping and to build 
a German merchant fleet. His determination to acquire the 
harbour of Kiel had shown that he visualised a great German 
merchant navy, and by 1914 Germany had the second largest 
merchant fleet in the world. At first Bismarck had not been 
enthusiastic about Germany’s colonial expansion, but the 
growth of the merchant fleet and the increase in the German 
population at home finally convinced him that the Second 
Realm needed territories abroad. . At first the development 
of German colonies was left to chartered companies under 
the protection of the Reich, but in 1884 the German Colonial 
Empire was established: Togoland in South-west Africa 
and the Cameroons in New Guinea became German territory. 
A year later Germany began to develop tracts of land on the 
east coat of Africa opposite Zanzibar. 

Bismarck was as clever in dealing with eiiaiaind issues as 
he was far-sighted in foreign and colonial affairs. The so-called 
Kulturkampf, which began before the creation of the Reich 
in 1871, was one of Bismarck’s outstanding domestic 
ptoblems. In this conflict he faced a powerful and articulate 
opposition, the Catholic Church. 

Germans have always had a curious prediliction for the 
word Kultur, and Bismarck’s struggle with the Catholic 
Church was given this name by Virchow, the pathologist, a 
great Liberal, because he considered a struggle between the 
State and any church an essential issue of civilisation. 

Bismarck’s quarrel with Rome began in 1870 when Pope 
Pius IX proclaimed the doctrine of papal infallibility and his 
authority over Catholic churches everywhere. Bismarck was 
furious because the Pope had dared to interfere with Catholic 
organisations and institutions in Prussia and Germany. 
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The issues in this Ku/turkampf were very confused, for it 
created discord within the German Catholic Church. Some 
bishops and priests followed the teachings of Déllinger, a 
professor of theology at Munich University, who protested 
against the Pope’s ‘infallibility proclamation.’ In the 
Nuremberg Declaration, Déllinger and his followers supported 
Bismarck and the German State against the Pope. The ‘ Old 
Catholics,’ on the other hand, who placed the papal authority 
above that of the German State, bitterly opposed the Chan- 
cellor. 

These ‘ Old Catholics’ were supported by a number of 
Protestants and secular intellectuals, who feared that if they 
allowed the Chancellor to interfere with the religious teachings 
of the Catholic Church their Protestant religious teachings 
and intellectual liberty in general might be seriously 
endangered. 

The National Liberals, however, then the largest party 
in the Reichstag, supported Bismarck, their natural enemy, 
for they feared the reactionary influence of the Catholic 
Centre Party, the second largest party in the Reichstag. With 
the help of the Liberals, therefore, Bismarck was able to 
introduce repressive measures against the Catholics. In 
May, 1873, in the so-called May Laws, all Jesuits were expelled 
from Germany ; Bismarck amended the Prussian Constitution 
so that ‘ whenever it was necessary ” severe measures could be 
taken against the Catholic clergy, and Catholic Church schools 
and seminaries came under the control of the State. Priests 
were forbidden by law—‘the Pulpit Paragraph ’—from 
preaching about or interfering in political matters; civil 
marriages were made compulsory ; the Catholic Department 
in the Ministry of Education was abolished. 

These laws, however, did not satisfy Bismarck’s desire 
to suppress the Catholic opposition. In the summer of 1874 
a man named Kullmann attempted to assassinate him in 
Kissingen, and without the slightest justification he publicly 
accused the Centre Party of instigating this attack on his 
person, and used this excuse to increase his repression of 
Catholic activities. 

The Bishop of Treves, the Archbishop of Cologne and 
the Cardinal-Archbishop of Posen, as well as hundreds of 
priests, were sent to prison. Bismarck’s persecution of these 
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individual priests, however, did not shake Catholic resistance, 
and their leader in the Reichstag, Windhorst, courageously 
opposed Bismarck on all possible occasions. In fact, in the 
elections of 1874 the Centre Party in the Reichstag increased 
from 63 to 91 members. 

Many Conservatives, too, supported the Centre Party, for 
they did not consider the Ku/turkampf important enough to 
make Bismarck’s alliance with the hated Liberals worth while. 
Besides, so these Conservatives felt, he was expending too 
much energy on the Catholics when he should have been 
repressing the Social Democrats whose rise was alarming. 

Bismarck was too intelligent never to change his mind, 
and he soon began to assume a more conciliatory attitude 
towards the Church of Rome. The death of Pope Pius IX, 
in 1878, came at a convenient time, and his successor, Leo 
XIII, was ready to compromise with Prussia and Germany. 
In the early eighties negotiations were carried on with the 
Vatican. Certain stipulations of the May Laws remained 
in force, for instance the civil marriage clause, but bishops 
were reinstated, and the Government allowed Catholic 
priests to inspect Catholic schools. In July, 1880, Bismarck, 
always a clever bargainer, made his peace with the Pope in 
return for the support of the Centre Party in the Reichstag. 
By 1887 relations between the Wilhelmstrasse and the 
Vatican were so amicable that the Pope urged the German 
Centre Party to support a new Prussian Army Bill. 

The Centre Party was Bismarck’s staunch ally against the 
Socialists. The Centrists’ support was important, as the 
Chancellor had broken with the National Liberals, who were 
no longer useful to him. The National Liberal Party was 
gradually disintegrating, and Social Democracy was deve- 
loping into a formidable opposition. When one studies the 
old traditions of this Party, and remembers the great courage 
of the early leaders, such as Bebel, during the age of Bismarck, . 
it is surprising that when this Party had become numerically 
strong it succumbed to William II in 1914, and that in 1933 
the members of this huge Party accepted Hitler without any 
serious struggle. 

Bismarck over-estimated the stamina and the resistance 
of German Socialists of his own and of future generations. 
He considered them a danger to German unity, a ‘ devilish 
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element’ in the population. The Chancellor did not, how- 
ever, misjudge the Socialist leaders of his own age ; he knew 
that they were opponents worthy of his own ‘ blood and iron.’ 
Wilhelm Weitling, the forerunner of German Social Demo- 
cracy, had died in 1871 (in New York) ; and Karl Marx and 
Friedrick Engels were living in exile, but August Bebel, 
perhaps the most imposing enemy Bismarck ever encoun- 
tered, was elected as the first Socialist deputy to the Reichstag 
in 1871. At first Bismarck found it relatively easy to repress 
the Socialists, for the followers of Ferdinand Lassalle, who 
had founded the German Workmen’s Association, and the 
disciples of Karl Marx were not on speaking terms. They 
did not unite even to oppose Bismarck until after the Gotha 
Conference in 1875. Then the size of the Social Democratic 
Party began to increase ; by 1877 there were a dozen Socialist 
deputies in the Reichstag. 

Bismarck was alarmed by this development. Had he 
lived in the twentieth century he might perhaps have staged 
a Reichstag Fire to give him an excuse to arrest the Socialist 
deputies. As it was such an opportunity presented itself 
when in 1878 a man named Nobiling tried to assassinate 
William I. Just as Bismarck had accused the Centrists of 
supporting Kullmann’s attempt to murder him, he now 
declared, again without justification, that this Nobiling was 
a member of the Social Democratic Party and that the Party 
was responsible for the attempt on the Emperor’s life. To 
punish the Socialists he introduced the famous anti-Socialist 
Laws of 1878, which were in force for twelve years. By 
these laws the Bundesrat was given the right to declare a state 
of siege in any town whenever the workers were to be 
repressed, the police were instructed to prevent ‘ all socialistic 
or communistic meetings,’ and to forbid the publication of all 
journals which ‘tended to undermine the existing political 
and social order.’ Bismarck’s laws made it illegal for anyone 
to ‘disseminate’ Socialist doctrines, or to ‘discuss them 
publicly’ (and when two friends met this constituted a 
‘ public meeting ’). 

Bismarck tried to win the workers from the Socialist 
movement by introducing social legislation which the workers’ 
leaders called ‘ sops to the working man.’ These measures 
were far reaching schemes of compulsory social insurance 
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administered by the State. He tried also to introduce a 
democratic atmosphere in connection with these insurances ; 
when, for instance, Emperor William I, in a proclamation 
(November, 1881), announced that these insurance schemes 
had been adopted, he spoke of ‘ the assistance to which the 
people have a right.’ 

Though this compulsory insurance did not prevent the 
growth of the Social Democratic Party, it made a good 
impression, especially abroad. And though Bismarck never 
hesitated to deceive foreign governments when this suited his 
convenience, he did want his new Germany to be honoured 
as a respectable member of the concert of civilised European 
nations. 

‘We Germans fear God and nothing else in the world,’ 
Bismarck once boldly declared in the Reichstag, but actually 
his entire foreign policy showed that he was very much 
afraid of European alliances which might threaten the 
Second Realm, and during the years immediately following 
the Franco-Prussian War he wanted a period of peace in which 
to unify and organise the new Reich and to create a powerful 
imperial army. 

Though the new French Republic was not well estab- 
lished until the late seventies, it was obvious that France was 
recuperating more quickly from her defeat than Germany had 
expected. Bismarck contemplated crushing her before she 
was prepared for a war of revenge; if Queen Victoria and 
Tsar Alexander II had not intervened Germany might have 
attacked France again in 1875. Bismarck never tried to solve 
the conflict with France by winning the support of the terri- 
tories taken from her. Prince Hohenlohe, an ineffectual 
South German, who was the Governor of Alsace-Lorraine, 
objected to the Chancellor’s methods in these provinces. 


It seems that Berlin [Hohenlohe wrote in his diary on May 8th, _ 
1888] is insisting on so many vexatious measures [in Alsace-Lorraine] 
that the population will be driven to despair, and will be roused to 
actions of revolt. Then it will be possible for them [the Government 
of the Reich] to say that the civil administration is ineffectual, and a 
state of siege must be proclaimed. 


Apart from intimidating the population of the provinces 
acquired after the Franco-Prussian War, Bismarck’s diplo- 
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matic aim was to exert indirect political pressure on France 
by isolating her in Europe. And his diplomacy was masterly. 
He supported France in Algeria, thus alienating her from 
Italy ; he supported England in Egypt, thus separating Great 
Britain and France. He was convinced that if he could prevent 
the formation of firm alliances in Western Europe, Germany 
would be safe from attack and free, at some future date, to 
launch more wats of aggression. 

In the East, Bismarck was equally clever. He wanted to 
retain the friendship of both Austria and Russia. When 
difficulties in the Balkans brought Austria and Russia to the 
verge of hostilities, Bismarck averted this war by saying that 
Germany would not support either side. And at the con- 
clusion of the war between Turkey and Russia, which had 
broken out in 1877, Bismarck summoned the peace conference 
to Berlin. It was then that he called himself ‘the honest 
broker,’ though any name farther from the truth cannot be 
imagined. It was obvious at this Congress of Berlin that 
Bismarck could not, openly at least, keep the friendship of 
both Russia and Austria. He supported Austria and her 
efforts to consolidate the Turkish Empire. As Russia had 
won this war, she was very bitter about the favouritism 
Bismarck was showing Austria, but by doing so he had 
alienated Russia from England. 

A German-Austrian alliance followed in 1879. In this 
defensive alliance Austria and Germany (and Italy joined 
them in 1883) promised to defend each other by armed force 
in case they were attacked. This alliance was, of course, 
directed chiefly against Russia. 

It was then that Bismarck followed the traditions of so 
many Prussian leaders: he demonstrated again that alliance 
meant nothing to him. In 1884, in secret, and behind his 
ally Austria’s back, he concluded the so-called ‘ Treaty of 
Re-insurance’ with Russia, whereby he pledged Germany 
to remain neutral if Russia were to be attacked (by Austria). 

Even when Bismarck was most deeply involved with the 
formulation of his foreign policy, he never for an instant lost 
sight of the importance of training the plastic German people 
to be citizens of the new Reich. Properly to estimate Bis- 
marck’s achievement in this connection it must be borne in 
mind that until 1871 the vast majority of individuals now 
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belonging to the united Germany had never thought of 
themselves as Germans, or felt any enthusiasm for their 
so-called ‘Germandom,’ their Deutschtum. Certainly they 
would not have been willing or eager to die for this abstract 
conception. They were, before the unification of the Reich, 
Saxons, ot Bavarians, or Hessians, or Prussians, and their 
Lokalpatriotismus bound them to their specific locality. 

During Bismarck’s régime this attitude changed. He put 
‘blood and iron’ into the people’s patriotism. His pro- 
paganda was excellent. Ideas of world trade and power- 
politics had replaced the pride Germans once felt in their 
great writers or musicians. Nietzsche was right when he 
emphasised that during the Bismarckian age ‘the German 
spirit was exterminated in favour of the German Reich.’ 

Schoolchildren were systematically imbued with legendary 
accounts of Germany’s, and Prussia’s, great past, and they 
were made equally aware of the ‘ glorious future’ which the 
powerful army of the new Germany would provide for all 
Germans. At the gymnasia and the universities ‘ patriotic 
education’ (Vaterlaindische Bildung) replaced the classics. 
Nationalism was considered more important than a knowledge 
of the humanities. Heinrich von Treitschke was the acknow- 
ledged prophet of this ‘ patriotic education.’ 

The preachings of the National Socialists are a develop- 
ment of Treitschke’s writings. He attacked the Jews and the 
English, and praised the prowess of ‘the Aryans,’ a phrase 
used over half a century ago by him to describe ‘ pure 
Germans.’ Above all Treitschke proclaimed the splendours 
of what is now called the totalitarian State: ‘ The essence of 
the State,’ he wrote, ‘is that it can suffer no higher power 
above itself.’ The happiness or the wishes of individuals 
belonging to the State do not matter. ‘ The State says: “It 
is quite indifferent to me what you think about the matter, 
but you must obey ”.’ Or in another passage : 


On principle, the State does not ask the people how they are 
disposed ; the State demands obedience: its laws must be kept 
whether willingly or unwillingly. It is a step in advance when the 
silent obedience of the citizens becomes an inward, rational con- 
sent, but this consent is not absolutely necessary. Kingdoms have 
lasted for centuries as powerful, highly developed states, without 
this inward consent of their citizens. What the State needs, is in 
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the first place what is external : the State has the will to be obeyed, 
its nature is to execute what it chooses. . . . 


It is not surprising that Treitschke was overwhelmed with 
honours in Bismarck’s Germany, for his entire philosophy of 
the State pre-supposed some strong man, some dictator, who 
was in fact the power of the State. Treitschke was popular 
with the generals as well, for he stimulated as few men had 
done before him the German’s love of warfare. ‘ The hope 
of abolishing war from this world,’ Treitschke wrote, ‘ is not 
only foolish but highly immoral.’ ‘ Any individual, or any 
State, who does not love the manly pastime of war, is 
unhealthy.’ ‘ Political idealism,’ he taught, ‘ demands war,’ 
and any wish to eliminate heroism, viz., wars from humanity, 
was a ‘ perversion of morality.’ 

Treitschke expressed the fundamental spirit of Bismarck’s 
Second Realm : 


Those who acclaim the nonsense of perpetual peace [he wrote] 
do not understand the Aryan peoples ; these Aryan peoples are, 
above all things, brave peoples. They have always been manly 
enough to protect with the sword what they have won with the 
spirit. ... We must not consider all these things by the light 
of the reading lamp alone ; to the historian who lives in the world 
of will, it is immediately clear that the demand for a perpetual peace 
is thoroughly reactionary ; he recognises that with war all move- 
ment, all growth, would be eliminated from history. It has always 
been the tired and enervated periods of history that have toyed with 
the dream of perpetual peace. . . . However, it is not worth the 
trouble to discuss this matter further ; the living God will see to it 
that war constantly returns as a dreadful medicine for the human 
race... . Wars cannot and should not cease so long as the State 
is sovereign and confronts other sovereign states. 


MARGARET GOLDSMITH. 
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POEMS 


BALLADE OF THE IMMORTAL MEMORY: 


STRATFORD, 19391 


From bate stone croft and wind-swept wold 
This mellow smiling world of men, 
Slow-voiced, woven rich of liquid gold, 

Sails blossom-bright within our ken: 

Puffed o’er clipped yews, that mulberries pen, 
Tall fluted stacks, white walls, cloud pillows, 
Black wattled beams, ‘ best please us then ’— 
Lo! Shakespeare’s haunts of rustling willows. 


Behind striped cars, bricked blocks, behold 
The tigerish dainty Saracen 

Descend, bernoused, tower-helmed, to scold 
Sophisticate-cum-Magdalen : 
Lawn-terrace-framed, tree-stately glen, 

Mid clown’s and courtiers’ peccadillos, 

Live through their ‘ golden world ’ again : 
Lo! Shakespeare’s haunts of rustling willows. 


Coiled shells, surrealist starfish cold, 

Plume landscapes rose-wired like a fen : 

‘ Poldy,’ irate, loose brolly rolled, 

Quacks at Olivia (scuttling hen !) 

The Crookback’s swart and grey-frilled den, 
Filled chock-a-block with armadillos, 

Exudes its crimsoned denizen : 

Lo! Shakespeare’s haunts of rustling willows. 


Envoi 


Prince, Laurie ‘ Hams,’ Clunes oxygen 
Devouts, and pompous Laurier ‘ hillos.’ 

To the Immortal Memory ?>-—When, 

O, Shakespeare’s haunts of rustling willows ? 


1 Incorporating critical impressions of Oshello, As You Like It, Twelfth Night, 
and Richard III., as presented in 1939. 
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BALLADE OF NOTTINGHAM AND “THE 
NOTTINGHAM POST” 


Smart County suitings, trim limbs, spring 
From Georgian steps or chromium car : 
Stone dome, blocked forum, blooms that swing 
Deft-specked, on pigeon-gay bazar : 

Cool Sunday’s would-be Commissar 
Taunts the white prophet’s bearded woe : 
Shrill Week-Day Cross pipes from afar : 

‘ PoPOpoPOpoPOpoPO ! ” 4 

Furred parkland’s turret-tawny ring 
(Villa-piled, cloud-tossed Trafalgar) 
Slinks through tall terraced trees, a-wing 
With starch-necked burghers over par : 
O’er golden gravel, moist bright tar, 

In shawled lace, chauffeur’d ladies go, 
Like a Victorian calendar : 


a ee ee. ae ee | 


‘ PoPOpoPOpoPOpoPO ! ’ 


Of grand High Pavement, purple ‘ Ming,’ 
A rock-grim lonely priest is Lar : 
Goose-Gate and Woolpack Lane both bring 
Blazer-swathed blades from seminar : 

Squat palace perched on mountain scar 
Hears news-sheets called down Spaniel’s Row, 
From Trip, Royal Children, Moot Hall Bar : 

‘ PoPOpoPOpoPOpoPO ! ” 

Envoi 

Prince, hark! The queenly chymic Star, 
Girl-city, set in sweet hills low, 

Vocal of pestle, phial and jar : 

‘ PoPOpoPOpoPOpoPO !’ 


BENJAMIN GILBERT Brooks. 


» oie al he 


1 This refrain is the cry of the Nottingham newspaper vendors, which rises at 
stated hours from the city. 





THE RELIGIOUS PROSPECT 


Ir is one of the clichés of the hour that the war has presented 
a problem for the Christian conscience. The implication is 
that the outbreak of hostilities has in some way shaken the 
possibility of faith in Christianity. Nothing could be more 
false to history, for the belief in a world without war is no 
part of the teaching of Christ and has never had a place in 
Christian tradition. ‘ And ye shall hear of wars and rumours 
of wars. See that ye be not troubled for these things must 
come to pass.’ Nor should the evidences of a very special 
power of evil in the world present a particular problem for 
the Christian. He is familiar with the mystery of iniquity. 
The Book of Revelation has a contemporary ring about it. 
If there is a philosophy which lies in ruins today it is that 
optimistic doctrine of inevitable progress which having 
transmuted the biological fact of the survival of the fittest 
into a totally different conception of the survival of the best, 
was content to dream about the perfectability of human nature 
and ‘a war to end war.’ Not the war, but the confusion of 
men’s minds in the recent years of so-called peace is the 
problem for the serious Christian. It was a political fact of 
the first importance when the German troops crossed the 
Polish frontier but it changed nothing in the world of 
fundamental ideas. 

Our age has seen a revolt, not against Christianity, which 
many had been content to leave for dead, but against the 
liberal humanitarian philosophy which had taken the place 
of it. The ‘ war to end war’ which was to have inaugurated 
a new liberal era looks in retrospect very like a war to end 
liberalism. For everyone who is concerned at the outrage 
to Christian conceptions in the dynamisms that have swept 
Europe, there are many more who deplore the dethronement 
of man, and the military defeat of the Axis, though a political 
necessity, will not provide the world with a philosophy to 
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guide its life and inform its institutions. On the mortow 
of the fighting what answer is Europe to make to the demand 
for an interpretation of the world and of man’s place in it ? 

The preacher may say, truly enough, that we must return 
to God, but it is more apparent to millions that we have to 
return to man. ‘A new humanism’ is the demand increas- 
ingly made in recent years by thinkers in all countries in 
Europe. We have had homo aconomicus, homo politicus, homo 
sexualis—who will restore men? We hear of the necessity 
of a return to Christianity as the basis of international law, 
but some years ago Baron von Hugel and others suggested, 
when it was less obvious than it is to-day, that something 
besides Christianity had disappeared from the modern world. 
We had lost the conception of natural law. Respectable 
Victorian rationalists denied the necessity of theological 
sanctions for morals, but they had no doubt about morality. 
They shared the Pauline belief in ‘the law written in their 
hearts, their consciences also bearing witness.’ 

Amid the ruins of humanitarian optimism the Christian 
apologist can hardly be refused a hearing when he suggests 
that there is something more than a historical coincidence 
in the fact that the collapse followed the widespread abandon- 
ment of Christian dogma. What if liberalism kicked away 
its own foundations when it rejected the creeds of Christen- 
dom? That is part of the contention of the Rev. V. A. 
Demant in a very stimulating book on The Religious Prospect. 
Liberalism, for him, represents in its pure form a doctrine 
of the status of personality. Man has value in and for 
himself. He may not be considered only in his social and 
temporal relationships. Here it is at one with Christianity. 
But we have only to state this truth to see its conflict with the 
most characteristic modes of modern thinking since Hegel. 
Our eyes ate fixed not upon Being but upon Becoming. 
* We do not really know what is happening because we do not 
know to what it is happening.’ Here Mr. Demant is echoing 
what Leo XIII said in the Encyclical Everni Patris over sixty 
yeats ago. Twenty years after Darwin’s Origin of Species 
had disturbed the calm of Ruridecanal conferences, while 
bewildered apologists were fighting a war on two fronts 
against biology and the higher criticism, that great Pontiff 
1 Frederick Muller Ltd., 85. 6d. net. 
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recalled the Roman Church to the study of the philosophy of 
St. Thomas Aquinas. Another twenty years and Pius X 
was able to diagnose modernism as ‘ the faith allied to a false 
philosophy.’ It all seemed far more remote to thoughtful 
Englishmen then than it does to-day. 

Two outstanding features are to be detected in the deeper 
currents of thought with no immediate or obvious connection 
with Christian dogma. One is the movement by which 
Becoming instead of Being is made the central object of 
study. The other, which is closely allied to it, is the exaltation 
of instinct over reason, /a vie over esprit, or, as Mr. Demant 
puts it, life over consciousness. Rational processes, it is 
urged, falsify the movement which is life. We find this in 
Bergson and Nietzsche, it runs through the dynamic 
psychology of Freud, his disciples and apostates and is 
translated into the politics in which Mussolini asks us to 
accept the rape of Poland in the sacred name of ‘ the dynamism 
of history.’ 

On the face of it, this post-Hegelian philosophy of flux— 
which is little more than the wdvra pet of Heraclitus in modern 
clothes—should have encountered the antagonism of liberals 
as soon as it was spotted by the roof-watcher at the Vatican, 
for it clearly threatened the liberal doctrine of the status of 
persons. As a matter of fact they have been to the front in 
adopting it. How is this paradox to be explained ? For Mr. 
Demant, the explanation lies in a cleavage between the 
consciously formulated doctrines of liberals and the pre- 
suppositions with which they actually approach the facts of 
existence. In language which the Freudians have made 
familiar, he sees the root of the trouble in a psychic conflict. 
He uses the terms ‘doctrine’ and ‘dogma’ to define its 
factors. Here we cannot think he is very happily inspired. 
It is one of the difficulties of theological and philosophical 
discussion in these days that we have no agreed terminology. 
It may be urged that any writer is entitled to use words in his 
own sense provided he defines it and is consistent in the use 
of it, but would the sciences of physics and chemistry be 
where they are to-day if every worker had felt at liberty to 
employ terms like ‘energy’ and ‘acidity’ with his own 
meaning? The use of the word dogma to describe what is 
taken for granted has little etymological justification and cuts 
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across the controversy about the nature of dogma which the 
Encyclical Pascendi identified as the heart of the debate on 
modernism. Moreover, to identify a psychic conflict may 
satisfy the clinician, if he thinks he can resolve it, but the 
philosopher must ask how it arose. Why should liberals 
have accepted an approach to life which was in fundamental 
conflict with their central doctrine ? It seems to us, too, that 
there is something arbitrary in this choice of the status of 
persons as the quintessence of liberalism. The liberal politics 
of the industrial revolution subordinated man to a process no 
less completely than does the Socialism of Marx. 

But whether we call it liberalism or not, there is a doctrine 
of the extra-social and extra-temporal value of man which 
calls for defence against fascism, communism and whatever 
else denies it. Where is the defence to be found? Mr. 
Demant argues very cogently that it is not to be found within 
the social process. No doctrine of immanentism can justify 
the claims of the individual against the State. He turns the 
argument of the dialectical thinkers against themselves. 
Dialectical interpretations of history, he argues, ‘ present an 
acute dilemma.’ Either the process goes on for ever and is 
meaningless or else ‘ some factor is regarded as, in a measure, 
outside the dialectical process in order that the process may 
have some meaning.’ Now it is perfectly true that the pro- 
fessors of the Hegelian system and its derivatives have in 
ptactice lacked the courage of their convictions. A species 
of Messianic hope has led them to postulate a goal. To Hegel, 
it was the Prussian State, to the Marxians, the classless society. 
There is no logical reason, however, why this should be so. 
The world may, so far as our reasoning goes, ‘ roll for ever 
down the ringing groves of change.’ 

It is doubtful if any thoughtful man to-day can argue 
himself into the position of the Victorian rationalist who 
believed that he was free from metaphysical and theological 
ptejudices. The beliefs of the ethical humanitarian are found 
to imply acts of faith, no less real though less conscious, than 
those of the theologian. All that slipshod system which 
talked about tyranny of creeds and imagined that outside a 
lunatic asylum there can be freedom of thought is revealed 
as self-deception. Modern psychiatry will not permit even 
the exception of the mad-house. The question is not whether 
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we make assumptions or hold philosophies, but what assump- 
tions we make and what philosophies we hold. So long as 
the argument is on the purely philosophical level all this is 
clear enough. It is quite legitimate to say, as Mr. Demant 
does in effect : 


“ You believe in the claims of the human soul and in human freedom. 
Very good, but if you are going to maintain that belief it is no use 
accepting assumptions which destroy the individuality of man by 
merging him in a process of becoming.” 


It should not be difficult to persuade disillusioned liberals 
that the nasty politics around them issue from the cheap 
philosophies in which they have unconsciously acquiesced. 
But the subject under discussion is not the philosophical 
prospect. It is the religious prospect and Mr. Demant, as a 
priest of the Church of England, is specifically concerned 
with the future of Christianity. 

As an Anglo-Catholic he urges that the Catholic tradition 
of Christianity has preserved a balance of truth that is lost both 
in Protestantism and religious liberalism. Here we are faced 
once more with a difficulty of terminology and we might 
spend a good deal of time over inappropriate controversy on 
matters which necessarily separate those of the Roman from 
those of the Anglican obedience. If we agree not to equate 
Catholicism with Roman Catholicism, we must have some 
test by which we can distinguish in the great division of 
Christendom those who are on the Catholic side of the fence 
from those who ar€ on the Protestant. We are inclined to find 
this distinction in the attitude towards the depositum fidei. For 
the Catholic, Christianity is a body of revealed truth which 
derives its sanction precisely from the fact of revelation. It is 
legitimate enough to show that it answers the questions of 
the hour, but not to make this in any way the criterion of its 
truth. We are inclined, therefore, at first glance to find a 
reversal of the due order when it appears to be suggested 
that we can argue our way from liberalism to Christianity. 
It looks almost like the modernist error of making modern 
thought the criterion of the eternal verities. Actually the 
process is justified by the facts of history, for we live in a 
society with centuries of Christian influence behind it. The 
doctrines of freedom and human personality are not human 
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ladders to a truth given in revelation and in no other way 
obtainable. They are rather, to vary the metaphor, the fruit 
of Christian dogma and the forgetfulness of that dogma has 
withered their roots. The call is to a baptised society to 
return to its faith. LExquirite antiquam matrem. 

There must have been times in recent years when any 
thoughtful Christian has asked himself whether this is a valid 
approach, whether the shedding of Christian conceptions has 
not gone so far as to make the modern world more compar- 
able with that of the pre-Constantine period than with the 
ages of faith. We believe, however, that Mr. Demant’s 
attitude is the true one. We live in a society largely but not 
entitely de-Christianised and the duty of the Church is to 
recall it. There is an illusory attractiveness about the impulse 
which Mr. Demant attributes to the serious school of Pro- 
testantism—though it was that also of the modernism of 
Tyrrell—to retreat from the world and find the sphere of 
religion wholly outside the temporal order. Christianity 
must find the finger of God in history, though it can never 
imprison Him in the historical process. 

And if we cannot evade the problems of life in this way, 
neither can we be content in face of the challenge of inhuman 
systems, to dismiss them as the work of anti-Christ. No 
doubt in the Communist appeal to a certain human compassion 
and sense of retributive justice and in some aspects of the 
impersonal enthusiasm of National Socialism we have Satan 
appearing as an angel of light so that the elect are deceived. 
That does not absolve us from the intellectual duty of asking 
how these systems have spread and shaken a world nurtured 
in the Christian tradition. We have already indicated our 
agreement with Mr. Demant that these things are rooted in 
a false philosophy which has put Becoming in the place of 
Being and prized mere dynamism above rational control. 
But what is the cause of this philosophical error ? Why has 
the modern world returned to Heraclitus ? 

We are disposed to find an answer in the utilitarian value 
of the dynamic approach and in the rapid extension of man’s 
power over nature which has given an altogether false value 
to the ‘ visible vehement earth.’ Method has taken the place 
of philosophy. The pragmatic value of the dynamic method, 
including dialectics, is beyond dispute. The economic inter- 
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pretation of history is amazingly effective in lighting up 
periods that yield little to a more static treatment. Modern 
medical psychology would be impossible to the old faculty 
psychology or the rational science of the schools. The real 
trouble is the essential evil at the bottom of all our woes. It 
is idolatry. When a means is regarded as an end, a method of 
interpreting history or of curing a neurosis taken to be the 
truth about man, we have offended against the ancient 
commandment : ‘ Thou shalt have none other gods but me.’ 

We have deliberately stressed these parts of Mr. Demant’s 
very timely book with which we find ourselves in agreement 
tather than those which might be the subject of controversy 
among those in general agreement with his outlook. His 
work must be considered as an argumentum ad hominem, 
addressed to those who are prepared to go a very important 
part of the way with the Christian. ‘Whom ye ignorantly 
worship, Him declare I unto you.’ It does not meet the 
totalitarian challenge to Christianity on its own ground. It 
is indeed impossible to do so, for argument must be con- 
ducted with the weapons of reason and you can no more 
argue with the conscious advocates of irrationality than with 
a hysteric, who may be best brought to reason by a slap on the 
face. There are, however, passages in The Religious Prospect 
in which the reasoning seems less rigorous than it should be. 
We are told, for example, that the facts are showing the 
Christian dogma about man to be the true one. The dogma 
of liberalism—by which, it must be remembered, the author 
means the unquestioned assumptions of liberals which conflict 
with their formulated doctrine—is said to be unable to account 
for its opposite anti-liberalism, ‘for it sees in it a practical 
form of frequently appearing heresy, namely the view of 
teality as mere becoming.’ We share the authot’s opinion, 
but doubt the cogency of his argument. If the Christian can 
fix a label on the holder of liberal dogma, the latter may retort 
by diagnosing Christian dogma as one form of the artificial 
attempt to confine the flux of reality in the logical categories. 

Mr. Demant would, of course, repudiate the notion that 
the things most certainly believed among Christians can be 
demonstrated pragmatically, though in this passage he seems 
to us to come rather uncomfortably close to implying it, and 
he is not to be accused of that type of popular apologetics 
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which finds a slick solution of all the problems of life. 
What he wants to restore is a certain tension. Christianity 
does not come to bring peace on the earth. Man is and must 
be in this world a creature at war with his environment and 
with himself. The new psychologies, when they stray outside 
their proper clinical field, seek to relieve man of his conflicts 
without perceiving that they are thereby divesting him of 
his humanity. Hence Dalbiez can rightly characterise 
Freudianism as the philosophy which defines man by what 
is least human in him. ‘A double relation of kinship and 
contradiction between the world and God’ is recognised by 
Mr. Demant as ‘ the mark of the authentic Christian tradition.’ 
With rare insight he sees in the religious irrationalism of Jung 
a more dangerous enemy of Christianity than in the materialism 
of Freud. The founder of analytical psychology is haunted 
by what he calls the historical burdens which Christianity has 
heaped upon us. ‘ My problem,’ he told a London audience, 
‘is to wrestle with the big monster of the historical past, the 
great snake of the centuries, the burden of the human mind, 
the problem of Christianity.’ That the immediate visible 
result of the movements most characteristic of an age should 
be Armageddon must not blind us to the paradox that 
essentially they are philosophies not of conflict but of peace— 
the peace of the concentration camp. 

We are tempted to follow Mr. Demant in his study of the 
interplay of Augustinian and Thomistic strains in the Christian 
tradition which may be regarded as the continuation of the 
divergence between Platonism and Aristotelianism, but this 
is only one of a number of questions touched upon in a book 
which comes to us as cheering evidence that in tempore belli 
there are those in the Anglican Communion who are facing 
frankly the deeper problems of the age. 


REGINALD J. DINGLE. 
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THOMAS HARDY 


Miss REBECCA West, in a rather splashy piece of critical 
virtuosity called Strange Necessity, suggests that though 
Thomas Hardy was ‘ instinctively an artist, he could not 
formulate for himself what art was ot understand how other 


_ attists got to work.’ The fact is, if we are to judge from the 


material collected by his wife in The Life and Letters, Hatdy 
had a far sounder conception of the meaning of art, of the 
relation between philosophy and art, and of the cleft existing 
between life and art, than had the majority of his critics. It 
is far too easily assumed that a man’s philosophy and his 
experience of life necessarily colour his art, -and that, in 
writing the novels, the poems, and The Dynasts, Hardy was 
seeking, consciously or unconsciously, to embody his philo- 
sophical reactions in literary form: that he was indeed the 
impute artist, a propagandist. D. H. Lawrence in his 
impatient youth (1913) hinted at this—(‘ And if I don’t 
“subdue my att to a metaphysic,” as somebody very beauti- 
fully said of Hardy . . .”)—but the later Lawrence might 
well have withdrawn that comment, from the realisation that 
Hardy, like himself, had a strong inner urge, but one which, 
unlike his, managed to get itself completely and entirely 
expressed in artistic form: that the artistic form preceded 
and directed the metaphysic: and that to the professional 
philosopher or metaphysician the so-called philosophy or 
metaphysic of Hardy, as of Wordsworth or Lawrence himself, 
ot any distinguished artist, is just a technical device for 
telling the story or denoting the experience. One ought 
probably to go even further back and insist that it is possible 
to prove that the metaphysic is fundamentally not there at all. 
It is only an illusion produced by one of the transformations 
undergone by the normal technique of the art-form in which 
the artist is working. 

The particular literary technique adopted depends naturally 
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on the author’s subconscious reactions to life, and these in 
their turn are controlled almost certainly from purely physical 
causes. On such lines the meaning of his work to Hardy can 
be explored and analysed with some claim to scientific 
impartiality. But as a working artist his problem was to tell 
tales in accordance with recognised narrative conventions. 
The rationalisation of this traditional panoply may be imposed 
on a writer by his own conscience, or by the demands of his 
time, the former being frequently merely the echo of the 
latter. And this rationalisation may be operated either 
through philosophy or psychology, or, as with Hardy, 
through a judicious mixture of both. Where critics tend to 
err, in considering these matters, is by failing to differentiate 
between philosophy and psychology as sciences based on the 
observation of life in its most objectified sense, and philosophy 
and psychology as introduced to give credibility or interest 
to some moment ina tale. The same fault is made by students 
of Shakespeare. The psychology attributed to invented 
characters, and the philosophy imposed in order to give 
events a certain pre-determined twist, cannot be regarded as 
data by the psychologist. It is only those impulses which 
led to the selection of just those particular details for incor- 
poration in his work of art by the artist that can in honesty 
be so regarded. 

The history of Thomas Hardy’s progress should accord- 
ingly be presented as the story of the various types of narrative 
technique which he imposed on his original material, and of 
the different devices by which he managed to make the 
resultant situations and characters acceptable to his readers. 
That he realised how fundamental was this aspect of his art 
can be seen from many references. In the Preface to Under 
the Greenwood Tree, he says : 


the realities out of which it was spun were material for another 
kind of study. But circumstances would have rendered any aims 
at a deeper, more essential, more transcendent handling inadvisable 
at the date of writing. 


Not, notice, my spiritual evolution, my personal mood, or my 
philosophical outlook: but, simply, the sort of control 
which ‘circumstances’ exercise over me as a workman. 
Similarly, although in its final form The Dynasts has been said 
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to embody the essential Hardy ‘ philosophy,’ and although 
actually to disinterested reading it is rather the story of the 
education of the Spirit of the Pities by the Spirit of the Years 
through practical methods into some sort of ‘ philosophy,’ 
with much schoolmasterly comment from the Spirit Ironic, 
yet it was probably both first and last nothing so pretentious 
or ambitious to Hardy. It is simply an attempt to solve a 
problem of technique, a problem posed as far back as 1881, 
according to a note of that year which reads : 


Mode for a Historical Drama. Action mostly automatic ; 
reflex movement, etc. Not the result of what is called motive, 
though always ostensibly so, even to the actors’ own consciousness. 
Apply an enlargement of these theories to, say, ‘The Hundred 
Days’! 


My own idea of Hardy’s ‘ philosophy’ is, briefly, that 
‘ the ubiquitous urging of the Immanent Will’ is not really a 
conception arising out of Hardy’s feelings about the story he 
is dramatising, but a literary device in order to produce for 
his readers or spectators this impression of ‘automatic’ 
action and ‘reflex movement,’ and that we are making 
assumptions beyond the context in giving it any further 
value. The same may be said to apply whether the pattern 
imposed on the material is that of Humour, of Melodrama, 
ot of Comedy. It is a matter of considerable importance and 
of some interest to trace the effects of these varying, and in 
some cases, to judge from conventional criticism, unsuspected 
patterns on what Hardy himself is pleased to call ‘the 
realities’ which constituted his ‘ material.” One may note 
incidentally in passing that Hardy never falls into the mistake 
of treating his works as ‘ realities,’ as some critics do. Nor 
does he ever impose on his material the pattern which of all 
others is most likely to delude the author into doing so, that 
of Realism. As Gissing wrote as late as 1894: ‘ He is not a 
realist; his books are fantasias on the rural theme: his 
strength is in his humour and imagination.’ The wording is 
that of a realist, with a realist’s implied criticism. But it is 
sound enough. 

The pattern of Poetical Humour is that of the earliest 
novels, and however much other elements come in, that one 
persists to the end. Under the Greenwood Tree is described as 
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‘a rural painting of the Dutch School.’ The artistic associa- \, 
tion had been anticipated by his contemporary George Eliot 
for her own work, but how much more perfectly does Hardy 
with this phrase hit off the prevailing tone of his most spon- 
taneous book. The humour and the feeling for beauty are 
seen in the correspondingly careful style, as warm and smooth 
in texture as that of the painters he admired. Details reflect 
this art pre-occupation in Far From the Madding Crowd, whete 
we have Liddy’s face, with ‘the softened ruddiness on a 
surface of high rotundity that we meet with in a Terburg or 
a Gerard Douw,’ or the circus tent, where 


the strange luminous semi-opacities of fine autumn afternoons 
and eves intensified into Rembrandt effects the few yellow sun- 
beams which came through holes and divisions in the canvas, and 
spirted like jets of gold-dust across the dusky blue atmosphere of 
haze pervading the tent until they alighted on the inner surface of 
cloth opposite, and shone like little lamps suspended there. 


Humour in the characterisation depends on two elements. 
There is, first of all, the actual talk of the characters, which 
used to strike me as unusually bookish, even Shakespearean 
in origin. This is perhaps more noticeable when, as in The 
Mayor of Casterbridge, or The Return of the Native, and to some 
extent in Far From the Madding Crowd, there is a formal 
attempt to use dialect comment as a sort of dramatic chorus 
for voicing the feelings of outraged common sense. But 
when one comes to understand more and more that all 
written conversation is an artificial convention, and that the 
art consists in conveying an impression of personality behind 
the words, one cannot fail to appreciate the variety of locution 
invented by Hardy for all his characters, particularly the rural 
ones. In The Trumpet Major, Widow Garland, the small talk 
at the arrival of Matilda, Bob Loveday, who resembles 
Congreve’s Ben in his professional nauticality of phrase: in 
Tess, the milkmaids, Crick and the Dollop stories, which also 
act as a comic echo of the main theme: Joseph Poorgrass 
and Henery Fray in Far From the Madding Crowd: these are 
only a few of the possible instances in which the syntax and 
rhythm of speech are most successfully employed. Hardy’s 
pte-occupation with this aspect of his work is indicated in his 
Preface to The Mayor of Casterbridge, though the actual point 
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raised is the use of spelling to indicate pronunciation. This 
novel probably has a higher percentage of real dialect words 
than any other, though both in Tess and The Woodlanders they 
ate plentiful ; one peculiarity of the earlier novels being that 
in them, in spite of the rural tone of the talk, very few out-of- 
the-way phrases occur. The other source of humour in the 
conversation is in the kind of delayed-action mentality, the 
deliberate and suspended intelligence of the characters, which 
is of course Shakespearean, but which finds its most modern 
exemplar in Mr. P. G. Wodehouse ; and which, with Hardy, 
gives an agreeable feeling of a drawling, countrified, long- 
drawn-out wit, gradually piercing through thick but genial 
noddles. The way in which humour pervades the earlier 
novels in their more serious moments may be illustrated by 
a comparison between the natural handling of the situation 
of Fancy Day, as a carefully nurtured daughter whose father 
desires her to marry someone more refined than a peasant, 
and the comedy handling of a similar situation in The Wood- 
landers. 

Hardy’s imaginative handling of his material is instanced 
in a very remarkable way in Far From the Madding Crowd, from 
the continual classical references with which this essentially 
pastoral novel abounds. They could well be trite; but no 
pedantry dictates their presence ; and they serve the double 
purpose of further enriching an atmosphere which already 
has mote than touches of Shakespearean breath in the 
humorous treatment, and of suggesting, as Mr. James Joyce 
does in U/ysses, and as Blake did in his analysis of the Canter- 
bury Pilgrims, that people and circumstances are but con- 
temporary incarnations of eternal and unchanging types, 
vegetable bodies assumed by Reality. When Oak calls, ‘ the 
valleys and furthest hills resounded as when the sailors 
invoked the lost Hylas on the Mysian shore.’ At the Caster- 
bridge Cornmarket, Bathsheba is tempted to ‘ walk as a queen | 
among these Gods of the fallow, like a little sister of a little 
Jove, and to neglect closing prices altogether.’ Oak, grinding 
his shears, ‘ stood somewhat as Eros is represented when in 
the act of sharpening his arrows, his figure slightly bent, the 
weight of his body thrown over on the shears, and his head 
balanced sideways, with a critical compression of the lips and 
a contraction of the eyelids to crown the attitude.’ Bathsheba, 
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in Troy’s death chamber, presents the appearance of a 
‘ slightly animated bust of Melpomene.’ 

The whole of the first five chapters form a kind of prose 
version of Theocritus, the Sicilian tone— 


(Ona triangular shelf across the corner stood bread, bacon, cheese, 
and a cup for ale or cider, which was supplied from a flagon beneath. 
Beside the provisions lay the flute, whose notes had lately been 
called forth by the lonely watcher to beguile a tedious hour.) 


—contrasting sharply, in its directness and simplicity, with 
the more modern treatment nearby of the sheep dog, George, 
who 


exhibited an ebony-tipped nose surrounded by a narrow margin of 
pink flesh, and a coat marked in random splotches approximating 
in colour to white and slaty grey ; but the grey, after years of sun 
and rain, had been scorched and washed out of the more prominent 
locks, leaving them of a reddish-brown, like the indigo from the 
same kind of colour in Turner’s pictures. 


The whole of the Sheep-Shearing Supper in the Great Barn 
is superb in its happy paganism, from the general setting, ‘ the 
sun went down in an ochreous mist, but they sat, and talked 
on, and grew as merry as the Gods in Homer’s heaven,’ to 
‘ Jacob Smallbury, who volunteered a ballad as inconclusive 
and interminable as that with which the worthy toper Silenus 
amused on a similar occasion the swains Chromis and 
Mnasylus, and other jolly dogs of his day.’ 

The problems of imposing on his material the pattern of 
Poetic Humour are nothing beside those involved with 
Comedy and Melodrama. The existence of the Comedy 
pattern is not usually conceded to Hardy, more particularly 
as the Comic has always been regarded as the special province 
of his contemporary rival, Meredith. Nevertheless, when in 
The Woodlanders he says of Fitzpiers that ‘ his was the passion 
of Congreve’s Millamant, whose delight lay in seeing “ the 
heart which others bleed for bleed for me”,’ he shows a 
genuine appreciation, in terms of our greatest English Comic 
writer, of the right tone in which the falsity of ‘ romance’ 
can be made to take its place amid the intellectual mockery 
of the Comic Spirit. The Trumpet Major is the first of the 
novels to offer this element to any degree. The central 
figure is, of course, Fess Derriman, a character belonging 
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essentially to the world of Moliéte or Sheridan, a sort of Bob 
Actes, running through his traditional scenario like someone 
out of the Commedia dell’ Arte, and like Bob Acres depending 
for his vitality on the exquisite appropriateness of the patter 
which Hardy can produce for him, as he twists and turns 
under the tongue of his ‘ foil,’ Cripplestraw. In the scene 
where he presents his guineas to Anne Garland, but manages 
to get them locked up in his own box, and then takes them 
away again, we have a first-class Comic situation. It is one 
of unconscious self-interest, but it involves no moral repro- 
bation. It simply occurs because Derriman is an abstract 
comic figure, an eternal theatrical type, the accepted butt, 
with no psychology, only his traditional puppet-like action. 
This action is not inconsistent with his character as laid down 
by Hardy, but it is not the outcome of psychological necessity, 
and requires no such justification, provided, as here, it is 
simply correct symbolically. 

Hardy seems at the start to have experienced unusual 
difficulty in securing the necessary illusion of movement for 
his tales, and this probably explains that development of 
melodrama technique which modern readers find so tiresome. 
The Trumpet Major is of special interest here. The way in 
which each given situation is allowed to mature at all points 
in certain predetermined directions before an outside incident 
is dropped in, which transforms it so that the whole process 
has to begin again, reveals, as with Proust, the influence of 
one of the most important types of formal literature, French, 
and particularly Cornelian, tragedy. Hence occurs the 
etratic behaviour of John Loveday and Anne Garland in 
response to what Bob Loveday does or says. The difference 
between Le Cid and The Trumpet Major is that in the one there 
is a consistent point of reference, whereas Hardy lessens the 
artificiality, but adds to the unnaturalness, by varying his. 
The people who constitute points of reference do not at the 
moments of crisis act psychologically, but according to the ~ 
demands of the formal technique. Hardy’s characters, there- 
fore, tend to be true and real in their static presentations, and 
unreal and melodramatic in the points where they operate 
changes in the direction of the story. They are better when 
they have a considerable static element, as here with Anne 
Garland, a typically English character which any art form 
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would find very difficult to render in its sweet reposefulness. 
Actually, people like Fitzpiers, D’Urberville and even 
Henchard, are more credible in the intervals when they are 
being analysed and presented from the outside, than when 
they are acting and doing things which Hardy either does not 
feel technically called upon to explain, or simply cannot. The 
great women characters of the later novels, whom Anne in 
certain respects anticipates, resemble her in not suffering from 
this conflicting emphasis. 

A good deal of Hardy’s reputation as a pessimist can be 
traced to his adoption of narrative devices to which possibly 
he himself, and certainly his critics, have tended to give 
undue importance. Sardonic comment on life is an ordinary 
enough feature of rustic conversation, and as such appears 
frequently in the novels of, say, Mr. Eden Philpotts, but when 
it comes from the author’s mouth, as with Hardy, it assumes 
a profundity and purpose which give it special prominence. 
The shaping of such a novel as The Mayor of Casterbridge is 
unusually firm, with its echoing patterns of the two-fold and 
significant appearance of the Furmity Seller, and the two 
meetings, with Sue and Lucetta respectively, in the amphi- 
theatre. The action of what one is compelled by the narrative 
conditions to accept as Fate seems to have more meaning, too, 
than the mere storyteller’s device which it is. Henchard’s 
intention to hurt Lucetta by killing Forfrae is thwarted by a 
later development of his own personality, of which popular 
conception as usual is not aware. He is therefore not believed 
when he tells of Forfrae’s whereabouts, so that while Hardy 
is enabled to complete and round off the character, Fate 
suddenly produced a short-circuit, as it does not with the less 
fortunate Tess. This use of Fate, in the one case associated 
emotionally with the unifying natural feature of Egdon Heath, 
and in the other intellectually with its correlated device of 
perverse co-incidence, operates with special strength in The 
Return of the Native and Jude the Obscure. And as both of these 
singularly well carpentered novels deal with ethical and 
social problems near to Hardy’s heart as a Victorian agnostic, 
these elementary narrative devices receive an even greater 
authority. One stage in the development of the melo- 
dramatic villain as the contriver of the plot into this illusion 
of a perverse Fate, and finally ‘ the President of the Immortals’ 
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and the ‘Immanent Will,’ the ‘It’ of The Dynasts, is to be 
noted in the comment on Sergeant Troy’s mummert-like 
appearance at the Christmas Party in Far From the Madding 
Crowd : 


Even Boldwood did not recognise that the impersonator of 
Heaven’s persistent irony towatds him, who had once before 
broken in upon his bliss, scourged him, and snatched his delight 
away, had come to do these things a second time. 


Although a relatively late book, The Woodlanders occupies 
a focal point in Hardy’s handling of Comedy, and shows the 
degree to which the possibility, or desirability, of giving 
verisimilitude to his comic figures obsessed him at this period. 
Mr. Melbuty is the leading character in a completely 
Moliéresque version of the situation whose prototype I have 
already alluded to as occurring in Under the Greenwood Tree. 
At some moments of his career the perfect Bourgeois-Gentil- 
homme, he is delighted with the attentions of Fitzpiers to his 
daughter. His undignified collapse on realising the falseness 
of his estimate of life—which, never having been presented 
without a sort of ‘ wink’ from Hardy, has been too much 
dictated by comic convention to justify psychological study— 
has something of Orgon in Le Tartuffe. The subtlety of 
analysis with which Hardy attempts to worry us here is quite 
uncalled for, so long as the dance of the characters remains 
rhythmical and geometric. Mr. Melbury undergoes a further 
transformation at this point, from a purely comic figure to a 
mere piece of mechanism in the plot, in whose psychology, 
again, though for different reasons, and in spite of the melo- 
dramatic drunken monologue of Fitzpiers, we can be 
expected to take and feel no interest. 

From The Woodlanders then it is possible to establish a 
considerable range of characterisation covered by Hardy, the 
position of each character in the range being dictated by his 
function in the story. There are first of all the comic figures, 
the purely algebraic ones, subservient to the situation, who ~ 
have a strange intellectual life of their own, and whose 
effectiveness depends not on understanding or sympathy or 
even interest, but on the skill with which the author juggles 
with known traditional material. Good examples of these 
are the minor members of the Clare family in Tess, particu- 
larly the brothers. Cuthbert and the Rev. Felix are just 
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satirical portraits, diagrammatic dummies, constructed appar- 
ently on the Peacockian, or Cartesian, principle of working 
from the ‘ essence’ outward. Peacock, having decided what 
was the essential Wordsworth, or Southey, or Coleridge, 
evolved an automaton which embodied this mental attitude. 
At the same time, by the contrast between the imputed and 
the actual appearance of his victim, he achieved a sort of obvious 
buffooning of reality. The brothers Clare are automata, 
but in so far as Hardy induces us to accept them as genuine 
samples of their class in action, he is exploiting, in an immoral 
sense, our submission to his narrative genius. It is an 
interesting problem whether he really sees his satiric characters 
like this, and so is in a position to justify his treatment of 
them as offering important psychological data, or whether 
they constitute in fact a pattern used so steadily and per- 
sistently by established and traditional artists that they come 
to appear as part of the order of the universe, and hence as 
suitable material for generalisation. 

Then there ate the mechanical figures, those adaptable 
for the plot, who keep it going, like Iago, but over whom 
much paper is wasted in the effort to find some inner unity 
behind their eccentric behaviour. These figures, which have 
already been discussed under the topic of melodrama, are an 
anachronism with Hardy, but they owe their survival to the 
persistence on the stage of the formal villain long after he had 
ceased to be demanded by either psychologists or novelists. 
Here, Hardy is with Shakespeare, Richardson and Dickens, 
rather than with Smollett, Jane Austen, Meredith and Henry 
James. 

The third group consists of the great number of characters 
who owe their existence to the exigencies of the story, but 
whose personality Hardy tries, with varying degrees of 
success, to rationalise. They interest him; at least, the 
problems of their solution do. Angel Clare is a good instance 
of this, but though a case is made out for him as a repre- 
sentative ‘ modern man’ of the period, all the chinks are not 
filled in, and Hardy is compelled to call him over the coals 
at one point, when he says, ‘ He argued erroneously when he 
said to himself that her heart had not indexed the honest 
freshess of her face ; but Tess had no advocate to set him 
right.’ Sergeant Troy is a rather unusual example, and 
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accordingly is introduced with a very elaborate character 
analysis. For he is in his very nature erratic and unexpected, 
so that the actual difficulty of making him all of one piece is 
considerably less than with the others. It is strange how one 
does accept his ‘ quick-change’ turns in the later part of 
Far From the Madding Crowd, while similar work on the part 
of D’Urberville smacks of the Punch and Judy Show, or 
the mechanical Jack-in-the-Box. When one criticises these 
characters, as indeed one must, for their lack of ‘ complete 
delusion (which the French mistakenly aim at),’ one ought to 
remember that Hardy himself, in his unconscious rationalisa- 
tion of them, went so far as to contemplate writing ‘ a history 
of human automatism—viz., an account of human action 
in spite of human knowledge.’ In other words, he was in 
some danger of accepting the types imposed on him by his 
attitistic patterns as realities in the world outside art, and of 
summing up the problems of human psychology in terms of a 
novel-writer’s technique. 

A good example of the struggle and hesitancy in Hardy’s 
mind occurs in Grace Melbury. Obviously he feels the 
necessity to explain her with something of the apologetic 
detail he always gives to these ‘modern’ types. Then, 
suddenly, he finds himself pulled up by the appearance of a 
new sort of character, the character which constitutes the real 
triumph of his creative power, the character which acts out 
of conformity with the rules of story-telling, which defies 
explanation, and which lives. The change is marked in these 
words : 


A tenderness spread over Grace likea dew. It was well enough 
conventionally to address either one of them in the wife’s regulation 
terms of virtuous sarcasm, as women, creatures, or things. But 
life, what was it, after all ? 


In an earlier chapter of The Woodlanders, Grace had said, in 
reference to her discovery of Fitzpiers and his connection 
with herself, Felice and Suke, and quite in the Millamant 
vein: ‘ Wives all, let’s enter together.’ Hardy is obviously 
disposed to run to a comic or satiric scene, and the reflections 
quoted above show the lines on which it would have deve- 
loped. The bell rings, the situation arises, the author turns 
on the tap and relies on his reactional variety or his verbal 
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brilliance to score his points. Then, unexpectedly, Hardy 
feels the reality rushing in on him, and wonders what real 
life would say, apparently unaware that real life would not 
bring about such a situation. It would all occur as a struggle 
in the minds of the characters, as with Henry James, or 
Proust. The actual stagy situation which Hardy proposes to 
deal with would only be offered in melodrama or comedy, 
and can only be dealt with on their terms. 

The fourth group consists, as I have suggested, of 
characters who stand in no need of any artificially imposed 
consistency. ‘They are not associated fragments collected 
from various moments in the tale upon whom a scientific 
conscience demands that the author shall stamp a futile and 
disturbing verisimilitude. They live by a strange erratic life 
of their own, as we have the impression of people’s doing in 
ordinary life, or would have, if we were not there too often 
given to providing logical connecting links where none are 
proved to be necessary. They take you by surprise, but you 
are willing, as in real life, to accept a unity of personality in 
them, not explicitly, but as conceivable on a working hypo- 
thesis. Such are Marty Smith, Giles Winterborne, Diggory 
Venn, Gabriel Oak and Tess. In some ways they provide a 
touchstone for the characters of more mixed origin. It is 
interesting to see how people like Grace Melbury and Felice 
Charmond who, in their relations with Fitzpiers, descend to 
the unreality of the novelette, achieve a beautiful conviction 
in contact with Giles Winterborne, for instance. 

The existence of these people raises the whole question 
of the fetish of the consistent character. It is probable that 
the existence of a solid core of personality is an unwarranted 
assumption. Certainly, a greater impression of reality is 
obtained when this mythical ‘core’ is ignored, and the 
inconsistencies and unexpectednesses which are part of every- 
one’s make-up are left, as in real life, for the spectator to solve. 
So, in Shakespeare, we find that the movement is away from 
consistent character—when varied quality in character is 
rationalised, as with the novelists who follow his tradition, 
as a sort of development—towards the other, so much greater, 
type of character: from Prince Henry, Romeo, or Richard 
III to Hamlet or Cleopatra. The last-named is of special 
interest here, because Shakespeare gives the impression of 
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having thrown in all the ingredients offered him by history, 
and trusting to the brew to give the effect of a living person. 

Hardy handles Tess in the same way as Shakespeare did 
Cleopatra. Whatever grotesqueness appears in some of the 
accessory details arises from the fact that the novel is simply 
a machine for the creation of a person. There is a certain 
point in it where Tess begins to assume a sort of visionary 
quality. The opening presentation, as with Cleopatra, is 
matter-of-fact and full of craggy detail. But from the time 
of her meeting with Clare in the early morning at Talbothays 
Dairy she becomes to our consciousness a generalised figure, 
and breaks, like her prototype, to a superhuman, almost 
mythological grandeur. Hardy manages this result by 
practically starting again at scratch, with Clare, who sees in a 
woman, whom the reader knows already in commonplace 
sense, ‘the merest stray phenomenon... , as yet, a very 
warming apparition which had only just acquired the attribute 
of permanence in his consciousness.’ Hardy gives a further 
teality by suggesting his own puzzlement when he comments 
on the effect of her character on other women : 


No woman with a heart bigger than a hazel-nut could be. . . 
antagonistic to Tess in her presence, the influence which she 
exercised over those of her own sex being of a warmth or strength 
quite unusual, curiously overpowering the less worthy feminine 
feelings of spite and rivalry. 


And the final touches are provided by the way in which he 
de-individualises her already clearly individualised character, 
by blending it with the landscape in the Flintcombe Ash 
section, and giving it the identity of a natural object, ‘a figure 
which is part of the landscape; a fieldwoman pure and 
simple, in winter guise.’ Yet 


inside this exterior, over which the eye might have roved as over a 
thing scarcely percipient, almost inorganic, there was the record of 
a pulsing life which had learnt too well, for its years, of the dust 
and ashes of things, of the cruelty of lust and the ‘ fragility of love.’ 


A te-reading after many years leaves one with the feeling that 
the power and wonder of Tess herself, as a created person, 


are incredible. 
BENJAMIN GILBERT BROOKS. 
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PARACELSUS 


Once, long ago on the Dorset downs, I had an argument 
with my eldest brother on the rational view of life. In the 
heat of the dispute I declared that the problems of mind and 
matter, of life and of death, would all in due time be found to 
have a commonplace cause-and-effect explanation and that 
science had given a hornet’s death-sting to every form of 
magical mysticism. At the moment when I was making this 
hasty pronouncement we were passing a pond where an old 
ox was drinking. My brother John pointed to the beast : 


You [he said], are no better equipped for comprehending the 
unfathomable mysteries that surround us than is a tadpole in that 
dew-pond of envisaging earth-like from the squinnying glimpse it 
gets of the animal’s cloven hoof. 


Never has a cabalistic soothsayer existed who has provided 
the fancies of my brother, and of those who think as he does, 
with firmer foundations than did the old magician 
Theophrastus Bombastus von Hohenheim; nobody ever 
knew better than he how to underpin the unseen cellarage of 
such airy castles of the human mind. Indeed Paracelsus, the 
supreme magus of Europe, has the advantage over ordinary 
idealists in that he fearlessly ventured to give living forms to 
each high-flying conceit, forms that presently became as 
positive as the vestigail footprint of Jesus Christ shown to 
Sir John Mandeville on the Rock of the Ascension upon the 
Mount of Olives. 

For Paracelsus the whole wide astral universe, magnum 
mysterinm, Was porous to spirit as a sponge is to water. His 
world was God’s world witha vengeance. From the whirling 
body of a planet, pregnant with prognostications, down to a 
speck of mule’s dung, all was quickened with the Creator’s 
breath, all were nets featly and fearfully fabricated to catch 
the wind. To listen to the words of Paracelsus is as though 
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you cupped unwaxed ear to a sea-shell of Protean enchant- 
ment, a2 myriad murmurs of mystery become suddenly audible, 
till the great globe itself begins to hum as if it were ‘the 
still-vexed Bermoothes.’ ‘Be not afeard: the isle is full of 
noises.’ 

Never for a moment, as he reveals those things that had 
better have been left hidden, do we get the feeling of being 
gulled. He speaks out boldly, confidently, and to the point ; 
and there is no belief, however extravagant, that he does not 
subjugate to a material harness cut from the work-a-day apron 
of science. In such company it is hard to be a materialist, 
impossible to be an atheist. As if we were apes before the 
swaying coils of a giant python we are conjured to dance and 
dangle to the self-same rhythm. 

The favourite conception of this German-Swiss physician 
gives us the key to his whole philosophy. The words 
‘macrocosm ’ and ‘ microcosm,’ deriving originally from the 
Greek Nature-philosophers and revived by Schoolmen usage, 
comprehended all. ‘ As it is below, so it is above,’ was an 
hermetic formula that whistled to the same tune. In man 
may be found the potentiality of each orie of God’s extended 
intentions in the universe, and it is the task of the philosopher 
to unravel this wide web and woof of wonder; for the 
physician such a procedure is imperative, seeing that man, the 
epitome of the macrocosm, contains sure and proper clues 
for ascertaining the appointed cure for each sickness, remedies 
to be discovered in earth, air, or water either by a process of 
trial and error, or by passionate mystical insights. ‘ Alchemy,’ 
Paracelsus emphatically declares, ‘ is to make neither gold nor 
silver ; its use is to extract the supreme essences and to direct 
them against diseases.’ To the vision of Paracelsus, all matter 
was infiltrated with spirit and all was correlated for a sublime 
purpose. ‘ Everything is one, and its origin can only be 
eternal unity.” The jewel he found in the bowels of Tyrolean 
mountains at Swartz burned his fingers with its abeyant 
divinity, while the flowers of Villach sang to him like the 
angels that Blake saw ‘ with glittering wings ’ in the branches 
of a backyard lilac. Matter was always suspected of puissant 
concealments by Paracelsus; whether the eidolons she 
selected for her manifestations were dull or dainty, it was the 
same ; diamonds were rumoured to be lodged beneath sullen 
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reptillian foreheads, pearls squeezed tight between oyster- 
shells. And beneath and above and around these solid 
‘ appearances ’ the atmosphere twanged with invisible beings, 
which, swift as thought, sped along the aerial galleries of the 
earth’s ozone, beings itinerant to churchyards, gallow-trees, 
battlefields, and the homely dwellings of men whose very 
bedchambers could become unwholesome from the intrusion 
of Incubi and Succubi, dread progeny of the seed of Adam 
out of the womb of Lilith ! 

It was across the floor of this clover-green earth that the 
learned Theophrastus stalked, below his shoe-leather sand 
and clay soused and soaked with magic energy, while above 
his hermaphrodite skull clamours were perpetually flying 
‘through the wild air.’ This celestial surgeon was no 
shuffling dissembler, he was convinced that the fabulous 
concepts he had concocted out of occult lore ancient as the 
Chaldeans, out of the notions prevailing in the neo-Platonic 
schoolrooms of Florence, and out of the Holy Writ no less 
frenzied in its claims than was his own mind, were absolutely 
true. 

As a young man in the wars of the Netherlands he had 
acquired a prodigiously long sword, and it was guided by this 
fantastic instrument that he passed to and fro on the face of 
theearth. The sword appears as late as 1540 in the engravings 
by Hirschvogel, taken from a portrait painted the year before 
he died. The emblematic weapon had been named by 
Paracelsus ‘ Ayoth,’ a word denoting the creative spirit, and 
it was in the pommel of this preposterous claymore that he 
probably hid his precious ‘ Holy laudanum,’ though it was 
always bruited that he had a cacodemon eager and apt to do 
the bidding of his master. 

From his infancy Paracelsus seemed dedicated for a signal 
destiny. His well-descended father, Wilhelm Bombast von 
Hohenheim, himself a medical practitioner of no small 
ability, had fancied he could discern a kind of nimbus about 
the head of his gifted little boy, ‘ a luminous effluence ’ which 
caused him playfully to name the child ‘ Aureole,’ an appella- 
tion that was actually to be used by Paracelsus in the title of 
an official document. Paracelsus was born over running 
water at the Devil’s Bridge at Einsiedeln, and he died at the 
sign of the White Horse at Salzburg. He may therefore be 
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said with some semblance of truth to have come into the coasts 
of light upon the shoulders of Satan and to have departed 
forty-seven years later upon the back of that Apocalyptic 
beast ‘whose name was unknown to any but himself.’ 


Always the strangest reports were current about him. One 


of these asserted that he had been castrated as a little boy 
by a drunken soldier, a tale invented perhaps to account for 
the beardless chin and plump eunuch-look to be observed in 
Scorel’s portrait of him as a young man of twenty-five years, 
now in the Louvre. 

On completing his academy training, possibly at the 
University of Basel, he worked for the Fugers at Schwatz, 
both in the mines there and in the laboratories ; but neither 
the Academy nor the alchemist’s workrooms gave ease to his 
God-driven nature, the former becoming for him ‘a garden 
where the trees were all stumps,’ and the latter, granges 
inhabited by fools ‘ who thresh empty straw.’ 

He seems very early to have begun to suspect all 
authoritative traditions unverified by experiment. Time- 
honoured dogmas to be found in the medieval books of 
honour he counted as ‘ not worth a goose’s turd,’ unless the 
correctitude of the pronouncement was capable of being 
sensibly proven. 

‘ The wind in a man’s face makes him wise.’ It was in 
this mood that he set out on his celebrated travels. ‘Touched 
with a live coal from Nature’s alembic he started away 
tickle-footed : 


With a heart of furious fancies, 
Whereof I am commander ; 
With a burning spear, 
And a horse of air, 

To the wilderness I wander. 


His exact itinerary will never be known. It has been. 
thought that he got as far as India. There exist suggestions 
that he visited England. He certainly was taken prisoner 
by the Tartars in Russia. He acted as a surgeon on the 
battlefields of the Netherlands, visited Scandinavia, Germany, 
France, and received a philosopher’s stone from Solomon 
Pfeiffer, an old Jew in Constantinople. This ‘ass of 
Einsiedeln,’ as his enemies liked to call him, loved nothing 
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better than to feel the flints upon an open road clink and ring 
under his iron-shod heels, and wherever he went, his procedure 
was the same. In his search for ‘the spark to fall,’ this 
scholar-gypsy of Switzerland deliberately avoided the com- 
pany of the learned, of the University men, and consorted 
only with people of the commoner sort. Deeply distrustful 
of worldly estimates, he looked to find God’s secrets amongst 
those who lived close to life’s realities, to life’s marrow- 
bone, amongst those who had perforce to value wisdom 
prtagmatically, for its power, that is to say, of delivering 
abject man from pain and starvation. Always the empirical 
method was the method of Paracelsus. Schoolmen learning, 
Schoolmen authority was not for him. ‘The books of the 
ancients never satisfied me,’ he writes, ‘ they serve rather to 
mislead than to direct to the straight way.’ The straight way 
for Paracelsus led through plague-ridden cities, field-hospitals, 
shambles, asylums, hangmen’s cottages; through places 
where theory meant little, but experience and practical skill 
everything. It was his conviction that it was most easy to 
surprise truth when she was off her guard, on the lips of those 
who have no time nor temptation to pretend ; and nothing, 
he used to declare, pleased him better than to find himself 
in the company of ‘ old midwives ’ and ‘ old robbers.’ Some- 
times he would join up with a group of travelling teamsters, 
and, indifferent to the journey’s end, would continue with 
them for months ‘ fleeting the time carelessly,’ but never 
abandoning his search for wisdom along every league of the 
out-of-the-way turnpikes they travelled. Wherever he went 
his directness, honesty, and personal genius won for him an 
immediate welcome, an immediate appreciation, an immediate 
recognition. His longest lanes always had a turning, and 
always he cured the sick and needy without demanding 
groats. 
I went [he wrote long: afterwards], in search of my art, often 
incurring danger of life. I have not been ashamed to learn that which 
seemed useful to me from vagabonds, executioners, barbers. We 
know that a lover will go a long way to meet the woman he adores ; 
how much more will the lover of wisdom be tempted to go in 
search of his divine mistress | 

True child of the Renaissance he challenged the medical 
profession no less sharply and no less obstinately than Martin 
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Luther challenged the rogueries of Rome, and the burning 
of the works of Avicenna in the college quadrangle of Basel 
was an affront to be matched with Luther’s saucy bonfire of 
papal Bull and Statutes before the Elster Gate of Wittenberg. 
Far-sighted inaugurator of the modern method of induction 
that he was, his confidence in the experimentations of eye and 
hand never faltered. He chafed at the folly of the world 
which could estimate sapience according to a man’s know- 
ledge of Galen and Hippocrates, and his consequence by the 
number of buttons on his jacket. It was his belief that a true 
practitioner should be familiar with the purpose and position 
of every bone and should know how precisely the flesh hung 
on the muscles, and how the tendons from paxwax to ankles 
were attached in the carnal bodies of these star-struck appara- 
tions—composites of mercury, sulphur, and salt—who had 
been so matvellously quickened to life by God’s spittle. 

The purity of purpose that marked all his undertakings, 
together with the inspirations of his medical diagnoses, 
which, as though by some infallible clairvoyance, recognised 
‘ popular errors ’ in a twinkling, won for him wide applause ; 
and no sooner had he settled down in Strassburg than through 
the influence of the Reformer CEcolampadius, and possibly 
also of Erasmus, he was appointed city physician and lecturer 
at Basel. In his Praise of Folly Erasmus had already pointed 
out that medicine, as well as religion, required a reformation : 
‘Indeed, the whole art as it is now practised is but one 
incorporated compound of craft and imposture.’ Paracelsus 
saw in his unexpected appointment a great and God-given 
opportunity for the presentations of those convictions that 
had for so long been stirring within him. He insisted upon 
delivering his lectures in the vulgar tongue so that all would 
be able to understand the true word. He could contain no 
longer, and spoke as one having authority. 

In rude, rich, homely phrases he initiated his attentive and 
eager pupils into the first principles that rule the modern 
world of medicine. Out of that medieval classroom a voice 
sounded that all could comprehend, the voice of one crying 
out of the wilderness of ancient superstition. His lectures 
embodied all that he had learned on his travels, all the practical 
experience that had come to him from post-mortems, from 
amputations on battlefields, from personal observations of 
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plagues and pestilences. He explained that medical know- 
ledge should not be a matter of words but must be supported 
by warrantable roots, and all the ‘ isolated facts’ he had so 
industriously collected he now correlated with his own 
occult philosophy which was deep as Hell’s floor and as high 
as Heaven’s roof. It is difficult to associate the wild wisdom 
of Paracelsus with academic excellence. With every word 
he uttered he cracked the commonplace as easily as a gorilla 
cracks nuts. 


During sleep [he declared], the sundered body, by which man 
is connected with the inner nature of the Macrocosm becomes free 
in its movements, and it may then rise up to the sphere of his 
ancestors, and converse with the stars . . . if the life of the sun 
did not act in the world nothing would grow. The human body is 
vapour, materialised sunshine. . . . A blossoming flower cannot 
be made out of mud, nor a man out of material clay . . . the true 
act is reason, wisdom, sense, and sets in order the truth that experi- 
ence has won. . . . It is the book of Nature written by the finger 
of God which I study—not those of scribblers. . . . Reason is the 
natural birthright of every human being ; it is eternal and perfect 

. an attribute of the Divine Spirit. . . . Now take note, that 
among all the arts and professions of mankind God most loves the 
physician and He commands and ordains him. Therefore as the 
physician is so preferred and distinguished by God, he must be no 
hippocrite . . . no liar, no trifler, but a real man must he be. 


The art of medicine, Paracelsus explains, rests in dis- 
covering the medicinal secrets of the Macrocosm and applying 
them with illuminated vision to the disorders in the con- 
stitution of man the Microcosm. The universe is potent to 
cure its own self of every distemper. ‘'The heaven is its own 
physician as a dog of its wounds, but man has his shott- 
comings in such things . . . the physician is the servant of 
Nature, and God is the master of Nature.’ It is the eminent 
task of doctors to read Nature’s runes aright and not to 
torment the patient to death with cruel concoctions learned 
by rote out of Mesue, Arerrhoes, and other interpreters of the 
old masters. Such doctors go around difficult cases ‘ like 
cats about hot porridge’: being ignorant of all but words 
they duck and hide behind Hippocrates with an excuse ever 
ready upon their lips. ‘Come what will . . . whether death 
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or recovery, I am not to blame, for one or other of these must 
come!’ Such cynicism was an abomination to Paracelsus. 


Let no doctor say the sickness is incurable . . . he denies Nature 
with her abundance of hidden powers; he depreciates the great 
arcana of Nature and the mysteries of creation. . . . There is no 
disease so great that God has not provided for its cure. . . . If 
Nature does not wish every man to know, she indicates her teaching 
to those who understand by parables and mysteries. Thus our 
wisdom teaches us in figures and forms and by similes, so that if 
we have the desire to learn we learn inwardly through those. . . . 


And yet Nature can be simple also with her plenary endow- 
ments of elixirs which it is the doctor’s duty to aid. ‘ Every 
wound,’ he says, ‘ heals itself if it is only kept clean . . . also 
the fox lying on the bone heals the fracture.’ We should 
learn to look at Nature ‘in the same way as the sun shines 
through glass . . . there are powers by which all secrets of 
Nature may be discovered.’ 

A reliable doctor should be quiet and grave and under- 
standing. 


A doctor should be full of experience, not hung about with red 
coats and spangles. . . . There are many who should have nothing 
to do with surgery, such as doctors who have greedy wives. .. . 
Actors and the race of poets should not enter medicine ; they are 
too witty, and it is not good for them to be serious. . . . 


Doctors with pretty bedside manners are not for him, men 
who ‘ go about gorgeous in satins, silks, and velvets, gold 
rings on their fingers’; he prefers the ‘ spagyri,’ fellows who 
ate serious-minded and ‘who tend their work at the fire 
patiently day and night . . . wear plain leathern dress and 
aprons of hide, upon which they wipe their hands, thrust their 
fingers amongs the coals, into dirt, and rubbish, and not with 
gold rings . . . well knowing as they do that words and. 
chatter will not help the sick, nor cure them.’ 

Outside of the classrooms he was equally zealous in 
advancing reforms. Wearing a black cloak and sober black 
damask cap he went about the city regulating and super- 
intending the ‘foul broths’ of the apothecaries, the follies 
of the barbers, the extortionate demands of bathmen and 
chairmen. Nothing could surpass the dismay that was 
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aroused by his innovations and attempted reforms. There 
was scarce a man in the city who did not feel that his ‘ kitchen 
prospects’ were threatened, and from the first jump there 
began that singular campaign of misrepresentation and 
calumny that in his life-time brought the necromantic 
pedagogue to penury, and after his death continued a resolute 
and unremitting attempt to discredit his genius almost up to 
out own day. ‘ Hast thou made thyself pinions that fell from 
the wings of a crow?’ they insolently asked him, not for a 
moment realising that the Phoenix bird they mocked was 
plumed with the glancing feathers of immortality. 

Anonymous letters, lies, and lampoons were freshly 
circulated by the great ones of the city. Those to whose 
influence he owed his position—‘the strict, wise, noble 
gentlemen ’—remained silent. During the commotions Para- 
celsus visited Zurich, and the enthusiastic reception given 
him by the students of that city, combibones optimi, was pictured 
as an orgy of drunkenness. Returning at midsummer, 
Paracelsus took occasion to throw a copy of Avicenna’s 
Canon of Medicine into the flames of a St. John’s fire, crying 
out with a loud voice in the presence of the crowd the provoca- 
tive words, ‘ So may all misfortunes go into the air in smoke.’ 
Partly by trickery, partly by treachery, and partly by 
exasperating the orgulous spirit of the passionate Professor 
beyond endurance, they drove him from the city. ‘ Shall I 
be alamb? Rather do they turn me into a wolf.’ 


Eins andern knecht soll niemand sein 
Der fur sich bley ben kann alleyn. 
That man no other man shall own 
Who to himself belongs alone. 


The particular knavery that finally dislodged Paracelsus 
had to do with a Canon Liechtenfel. This ecclesiastic, feeling 
himself to be dying, had offered one hundred guineas if anyone 
could cure him. In desperate case he had summoned 
Paracelsus to his bedside. In three days he was cured, but 
instead of paying the money he had offered he tried to fob 
off the master-physician with six guilden. Paracelsus at once 
appealed to the law, but the courts of the city refused to 
endorse the validity of the canon’s promise. In answer a 
‘flying sheet’ was composed by Paracelsus in which he 
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expressed openly the contempt he felt for the judgment of the 
court. ‘Should a sick man be healed they must needs tell 
him not to pay for his cure, so that the sick and the law judged 
of healing as if it were shoe-making.’? Orders were at once 
given to have the contentious doctor seized and imprisoned 
upon ‘the Island of Pontius Pilate.’ At the advice of his 
friends Paracelsus left the city the same night. 

It is a characteristic of exceptional and superior men to be 
more interested in life than in their personal frustrations and 
ambitions. Paracelsus took to his travels again undaunted. 
He had long wished to examine a meteor that in the year 
1492—the year before his birth—had fallen at Ensisheim in 
Alsace. He found the stone in the choir of the church and 
gave a thorough examination to this strange celestial pebble 
cast out of heaven, for all he knew, by God’s very fist. 

The remaining fifteen years of his life were difficult years, 
but he had never been one to sit behind a stove ‘ roasting 
pears.’ ‘ Those who hug the fireplace wear silk and golden 
chains, those who wander are scarce able to pay for their 
homespun.’ Gone was his damask, gone even his doublet of 
twill. On one occasion he appeared at Innsburck and applied 
for permission to follow his profession in that city. His 
services were refused. ‘’The burgomaster of Innsbruck,’ he 
wrote, ‘has probably seen doctors in silken clothing at the 
courts of princes, not broiling in the sun in tattered rags.’ 
But despite his pressing pecuniary difficulties, year after year 
his fame continued to be spread abroad. Youthful disciples 
attached themselves to his person, spying upon his experi- 
ments, listening to every word that dropped from his mouth, 
copying out his writings. ‘He was admired by all as if he 
had been Aisculapius himself.’ The brilliant mind of the 
houseless man was never at rest. Robert Burton in his 
Anatomy of Melancholy quotes Paracelsus as saying that sleep 
is ‘ the chiefest thing in all physic . . . omnia arcana gemmarum 
superans et metallorum’ : but for himself Paracelsus never feared 
to scant his hours, often waking his disciples to confide to 
them some new and original notion that had darted suddenly 
into his eager head. In the diary of Johann Rutner we read 
‘Theophrastus is most laborious, sleeps little, without 
undressing, throws himself booted and spurred on the bed 
for some three hours, and ceaselessly, ceaselessly writes.’ 
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The Church Fathers are reported to have destroyed nearly 
three hundred books of Epicurus. The literary output of this 
good physician must have been nearly as great. For years 
he wandered about Switzerland writing and living, living and 
writing. Nothing escaped his notice, all was grain that came 
to that mill—the mill of that master-physician, master-surgeon, 
master-astrologer, master-alchemist, master-botanist, mastet- 
theologian and master-sorcerer. He visited St. Moritz to 
analyse the waters of the well-spring there, remarkable for 
acidity, and wrote a book upon it. He did a similar service 
for the springs of Pfaffers. He investigated the causes of 
goitre and the nature of processes of frost-bite. He made a 
careful study of syphilis—the ‘ French disease "— and presented 
the results of that study in three volumes. Professor Proksch, 
one of the most eminent authorities on the disorder testifies 
to the value of Paracelsus’s researches: ‘ There are indeed 
but few and subordinate regulations in modern syphilis 
therapy which Paracelsus has not enunciated.’ 

In the year 1534 he went over the Brenner Pass to Stertzing 
where the plague had broken out. He had had previous 
experience of the dread malady, and he presented the magis- 
trates of the city with a book containing his counsels for its 
treatment. Such professional treatises, however, did not 
occupy his roving and ranging mind to the exclusion of all 
else. True child of the Reformation, he gave continual 
thought to purely theological matters. For three years he 
moved about in the valleys of the Swiss Canton of Appenzel, 
expounding his own personal opinions, ‘ pleasing no one but 
the sick whom I healed.’ Even at Salzburg his mind was 
still harping on these difficult questions, and the last piece of 
writing of his which still exists is entitled ‘Concerning the 
Holy Trinity in expectation of the Eve of our dear Lady’s 
Nativity.’ Although he never utterly forsook the Catholic 
faith and was buried with its ancient rites, his views were 
independent, and the hard things he had to say of Rome 
caused the parish priests of Uppenzel to hunt him out of the 
mountain valleys. ‘God wishes a humble and contrite heart 
and no devilish holiday observances, offerings or displays 

. . Of running to the saints.” He was impatient of all their 
“ houses,’ was always himself free and original. ‘ Every fool,’ 
he writes, ‘ praises his own club ; he who stands on the Pope 
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stands on a cushion; he who stands on Zwingli stands on 
emptiness ; he who stands on Luther stands on a reed.’ 
How is it possible to give an idea of the vast influence 

that the whirling words of this wayward wizard have had on 
all occult lore ? Theosophists, Christian Scientists, spiritualists 
phrenologists, chiromantists, village ‘ hand-of-glory’ wild 
women, all have dipped their cups into this Mima’s well of 
ancient enchantment, where the very pennyworts prate and 
frogs utter oracles. This astonishing man invented 
voluminous vocabularies for expressing the inexpressible. 
It was well said by one of his contemporaries that ‘ In universal 
philosophy, so arduous, so arcane, and so hidden, no one was 
his equal.” At hazard I have selected a handful of words 
from the list prepared by Dr. Hartmann in his wonderful 
book on Paracelsus. Some of these Circean words he 
revived, but most of them he invented out of the air : 

Adrop of Azan, means ‘ The Philosopher’s Stone.’ 

Aniadum, the spiritual man, the seat of spiritual consciousness. 

Archaeus, the formative power of Nature, the power which contains 
the essence of life and character of everything. 

Azoth, represents the Astral Light in its aspect as the vehicle of the 
universal essence of life. 

Bruta, Astral force manifested in animals ; second sight in animals. 

Derses, an occult exhalation of the earth, by means of which plants 
are enabled to grow. 

Durdales, substantial but invisible beings, residing in trees. 

Elementals, Spirits of Nature. 

Elementaries, the astral corpses of the dead ; the ethereal counterpart 
of the once living person, which will sooner or later be decom- 
posed into its astral elements, as the physical body is dissolved 
into the elements to which it belongs. 

Elementum, the invisible element or basic principle of all substances 
that may be either in a solid (earthly), liquid (watery), gaseous 
(airy), or ethereal (fiery) state. 

Evestrum, the Astral Body (Doppelgaenger) of man ; his conscious 
ethereal counterpart. 

Gamathei, Stones with magic characters and pictures, possessing 
powers received from astral influences. 

Gigantes, Elementals having the human form but of superhuman 
size . . . invisible under ordinary circumstances. 

Gnomi, Pygmaei, Cubitali, Little Elementals. . . . They live in the 
element of the earth, in the interior of the earth’s surface, in 


houses and dwellings constructed by themselves. 
Vor. CXXVIII.—No. 764 Q 
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Homunculi, Artificially made human beings, generated from the sperm 
without the assistance of the female organism. 

Ilech Primum, The first beginning, primordial power ; causation, 

Ihiaster. ‘The hidden power in Nature, by means of which all things 
grow and multiply. 

Leffas, Astral bodies of plants. 

Magic, Wisdom; the science and art of consciously employing 
invisible power in Nature, by means of which all things 
grow and multiply. 

Mumia, The essence of life contained in some vehicle. 

Mysterium Magnum, Original matter of all things; the ultimate 
essence ; essentially of the inner nature; specific quality of 
the semi-material part of things. All forms come originally 
from the Mysterium Magnum, and all return to it in the end. 

Occultism, The science that deals with things that transcend sensual 
perception and are generally little known. 

Theosophia, Supreme wisdom, acquired by practical experience by 
which it is eminently distinguished from merely speculative 
philosophy. 

Yiiaster, Primordial matter out of which the universe has been 
formed in the beginning of time. 


Turn over the pages of any dictionary and it will not be 
long before we come upon some word or name invented by 
this Swiss Doctor Faustus. Sy/phe, Skeat says ‘ was formed 
by Paracelsus out of a Greek word meaning “a grub” ’: 
Gnome, he says, ‘ was due to Parcelsus from the notion that 
gnomes could reveal treasures from the Greek intelligence.’ 

His enemies suspected Paracelsus on every score—this 
gteat witch-doctor of the Alps. They accused him not only 
of calling the devil his fellow, but of being in secret communi- 
cation with the goblins of the Swiss forests and the dapper 
elves who can sometimes be found couching upon the broad 
leaves of the coltsfoot, contentedly listening with cocked ears 
to the murmur of the mountain runnels as they race through 
the meadows down to the Rhine, down to the sea. And 
truly there exists enough and more than enough in his written 
word to suggest a precise knowledge of those dark matters 
that moribund minds have meddled with in each succeeding 
generation. 

The numia of a man, his life-essence, in some sicknesses 
could be divided, and the affected portion he decoyed out 
of the prostrate patient’s system through the excretions, 
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which in the case of consumption should then be planted, 
together with an orchis, near a cherry tree or oak. If a 
woman exposes her monthly linen to the rays of the new moon 
a powerful basilisk is created, because it attracts the magnes 
salis. Paracelsus believed that man’s semen spilled by libi- 
dinous thinking was highly prized by creatures of the air, who 
would carry it away ‘to hatch it in some secret place,’ in 
consequence of which actus many curious monsters of horrible 
shapes ‘may come into existence.’ . . . ‘ Imagination,’ he 
emphatically declares, ‘is a great power, and if the world 
knew what strange things may be produced by the power of 
the imagination the public authorities would cause all idle 
persons to go to work.’ 

It is odd that Paracelsus should have had so low an 
estimate of the devil’s power. Did familiarity breed con- 
tempt ? 


True science can accomplish a great deal; the Eternal Wisdom of 
the existence of all things is without a time, without a beginning, 
and without an end. ... There are a great many inventions, 
sciences, arts that are ascribed to the agency of the devil . . . but 
before the world grows much older, it will be found that the devil 
has nothing to do with such things, that the devil is nothing and 
knows nothing, and that such things are the results of natural 
causes. . . . The devil is the poorest thing that can be thought of, 
poorer than any being that can be found in the four elements . . . 
he has not enough power to mend broken old pots. 


Wherever he went Paracelsus would hire garret or cellar 
possessing a fireplace, and in these silent quarters, with ‘ coals, 
bellows, tongs, hammer, crucible and ashes of good beech- 
wood,” he would continue his experiments. In 1882 one of 
these dens was discovered by Doctor Karl Aberle in Esslingen, 
in a house that had possessed for 400 years traditions of the 
necromancet’s mysterious activities. The cellar measured 
13 feet by ten, and its ceiling was found to be covered over 
‘with astrological signs and cabalistic characters,’ but these 
were too blackened to be accurately deciphered. On the 
littered floor of this timeless cave there was found a mortar 
and pestle and pincers, and a hammer curiously shaped after 
the double-sided fashion of the hammer of the Asa-God 
Thor. 

It was perhaps in this subterranean cellar that Paracelsus 

Q2 
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composed his Interpretation of the Comet, in which he was 
credited with predicting the death of Zwingli. The comet, 
probably Halley’s, glared suddenly down like a flying dragon 
upon the Alps in the middle of August, 1531. In spite of his 
prognostications, his belief in astrology was always qualified. 


Take note [he says somewhere], that the stars surround the centre 
as the shell an egg: the air comes through the shell and passes 
first through them towards the centre of the world. Therefore 
note now that those stars which are poisonous contaminate the air 
with their poison. . . . You must not believe because Mars is 
cruel, therefore Nero was his child. Although they had the same 
nature neither obtained it from the other. You see Helen and 
Venus of one nature, and though Venus had never existed still 
would Helen have been a strumpet, and although Venus is older 
than Helen consider that before Helen there were also strumpets. 


The most faithful of his many disciples describes how in an 
extremity Paracelsus was willing to ‘ cook gold.’ He placed 
four birches so close together on the hearth that the air below 
could hardly escape, and shook mercury in a crucible... 
after a time he said . . . ‘Our volatile slave may fly away 
from us, we must see what he is doing . . . ‘ What like is 
it?’ said he. I said, ‘ It looks yellow like gold.’ ‘ Yes,’ he 
said, ‘ it will be gold.’ ‘ Take and carry it to the apothecary’s 
and ask him to give me money for it.’ 

During his later wanderings he wrote his two most 
important books, his Paragranum and his Greater Surgery. In 
the preface to the former he took occasion not only to present 
his Codex Nature with the utmost clearness, but to rebuke his 
enemies in no equivocal terms. 


There has never any physician been born from the universities nor 
has anyone been able there to learn with knowledge of the truth 
the cause of the least malady. . . . Ye are of the serpent kind and 
hence I must expect only poison from you. . . . Who are the 
enemies of Luther ? The same crowd hates me also, and what you, 
for your part, wish for him so you wish for me, that is to the fire. 
The stars did not make me a physician—God made me ; I may well 
rejoice that rascals are my enemies—for the truth has no enemies but 
liars... . I need lay on no armour against you .. . could I 
protect my bald head from the flies as easily as I can my monarchy 
. . - you complain that I have not entered the temple of knowledge 
through the legitimate door? Galenus and Avicenna, or Nature ? 
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I have entered through the door of Nature: her light and not the 
lamp of an apothecary’s shop has illuminated my way. . . . Nature 
is the great physician, and the dabbler in medicine and apothecaries 
are her enemies, and while the latter fill the graveyards with corpses, 
Nature distributes freely the balsam of life. . . . You scoundrels 
you here sought to drag me under the harrow, but for the harrow 
your own backs will be bared and into your own wolf-traps will 
you fall. . . . 1am Theophrastus and I am monarch of physicians 
and can prove that which you cannot prove . . . I know that the 
monarchy will belong to me, that mine will be the honour. I do 
not praise myself, but Nature praises me, for I am born of Nature 
and follow her. She knows me and I know her. . . . After me ye, 
Avicenna, Galenus, Rhases, Montagnana and others! You after 
me, not I after you, ye of Paris, Montpellier, Suevia, Meissen, and 
Cologne, ye of Vienna and all that come from the countries along 
the Danube and Rhine and from the islands of the ocean! You 
Italy, you Dalmatia, you Saramatia, Athens, Greece, Arabia and 
Israelita! Follow me! It is not for me to follow you, because 
mine is the monarchy. Come out of the night of the mind. 


It is easy to imagine how exasperating these haughty 
words were to his opponents when we remember how cramped 
and captive their minds were. Paracelsus’s confidence was 
the confidence of genius, but it had to do also with the deep- 
rooted certitude that he was on the right road and that the 
future would show that all warrantable knowledge must be 
assessed by the five senses. The nearer the bone the sweeter 
the meat, and the closer our speculations are brought to 
experience the nearer will we be to a just apprehension of 
ultimate reality. It is true that Paracelsus indulged in 
unmeasured imaginings and that his mind fostered fables as 
a broody hen does eggs ; but even in his wildest conceptions 
he applied his empirical methods up to the very margins of 
the invisible. No one realised better than he that the illative 
sense cannot be trusted to the last turn of the screw. He saw 
clearly the mischiefs that had befallen men from putting too 
much reliance upon the Jack o’ Lanterns of their eager spirits. 
The gabbing of geese at dawn has more of common truth in 
it than have these fanciful conceits derived from a belief that 
the ‘ collective unconscious’ of our faltering race is likely 
to reveal reality more readily than are the plausible concepts 
of fact patched together by the industry and scrupulous 
patience of men of science. It is, indeed, just here that 
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Paracelsus, ‘ that great Ox-head,’ gives us so valuable a hint. 
His was the unusual vocation of a practical mystic. He let his 
fancies fly free, but he was at pains to endow each scintillating 
rainbow-feather with a proper name. The mechanical view 
of life was to him inconceivable, not to be so much as con- 
jectured. All his philosophy was impregnated with what we 
now call ‘ vitalism,’ but this did not interfere with his resolute 
intention to approach the spiritual principle of this ubiquitous 
entelechy as narrowly as was possible upon his own horned 
matter-of-fact feet, just as a man will try silently and by 
subtlety to flush snipe out of the bog-cotton of some will-o- 
the-wisp marshland. His vision was the vision of the pro- 
foundest minds of our own day, the vision which sees in the 
scientific method the surest path for the human race to tread, 
but which at the same time recognises it as a foot-pathway 
bordered by mystery, by the mysteries of life, of mind and 
matter, of love and death; mysteries which must remain 
forever ununderstood by perishing finite brains, but which 
give to inanimate and awkward matter eyes and wings, 
flowers and fruit, and all that is the soul-substance of earth- 
poetry. 

Without doubt the roughness of Paracelsus’s controversial 
methods helped to retard a full appreciation of his inspired 
revelations. In excuse, we must remember that he had been 
brought up, and had lived most of his life in the mountains 
of Switzerland, in the environment of log-built houses whose 
interstices were stuffed with moss rather than with mortar, 
and whose atmosphere never ceases, from St. Nicholas’s 
Day to Lady Day, to smell of fat and fuel. In such plain 
places blunt unadorned speech is judged to be a virtue. 


By nature I am not woven fine—it is not the fashion of my land 
that one attains anything by spinning silk. Nor are we reared on figs 
or mead, but on cheese, milk and oaten bread . . . I am a rough 
man born in a rough country; I have been brought up in pine- 
woods, and I may have inherited some knots. 


It would seem that the publication of his Greater Surgery 
restored, to some degree, his fallen fortunes. In 1538 he 
settled in Salzburg under the patronage, if not actually at his 
invitation, of the Prince-Archbishop, Ernst, Duke of Bavaria 
and Count Palatine. He resumed his old way of living in a 
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workroom ‘with a great fire-place on a flatstone hearth 
opposite the door.’ But it soon became clear that his health 
was failing. It is believed than an insidious poisoning was 
undermining the vigour of his constitution, a poisoning 
brought on perhaps by his laboratory work with noxious 
herbs, by the constitutional inhalation of insalubrious fumes 
rising from cauldrons where hensbane, monkshood and 
deadly nightshade were kept forever stewing. 

There are many passages in his writings that go to show 
that, for all his scholarship in psychological research, he was 
not immune from the dread shared by every natural man of 
‘the hour of death.’ Death had always been for him ‘ the 
terrible one . . . hideous and harsh.’ He appositely points 
out that even the God who made Death shrank from his 
‘cold, bitter and monstrous clutch,’ for Christ on the Mount 
of Olives ‘ sweated blood and prayed His Father to remove 
Him from Him.’ 

Now that it was clear to Paracelsus that his days were 
drawing to a close he had himself moved to the White Horse 
Inn, where, ‘ sitting in a camp-bed weak in body, but clear 
in mind and of upright heart,’ he made his Last Will and 
Testament, and gave careful instructions as to his burial in 
the churchyard of St. Sebastian’s in that parcel of ground set 
aside for the poor. He desired that the first, seventh and 
thirteenth Psalms should be sung at this last service, and that 
between the singing of each psalm a penny should be given 
‘to every poor man who is in front of the church.’ His goods 
he left ‘to his heirs, the poor, miserable, and needy .. , 
poverty and want being the only qualifications.’ 

Theophrastus was dead, Paracelsus was dead, Hohenheim 
was dead, but the insatiate curiosity that the man’s genius 
had aroused lived on. No less than five times have his dry 
bones undergone an eager and scrupulous examination. His 
memory too survived against odds. In spite of all the 
defamations that those who love the world and the ways of - 
the world contrived against him, his goodness and power 
were not forgotten by the poor. Centuries went by, and his 
fame still lingered on in the cottages, as is proved by the 
following extraordinary occurrence. Seven years before 
Queen Victoria came to the throne of England there was a 
cholera epidemic that threatened Salzburg. The Catholic 
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peasantry, at their wit’s end, gathered in one body and made 
a pilgrimage to the grave of the one whose power was 
infinite and who had never refused help to the poor. Crowd- 
ing into the churchyard of Sebastian they prayed together— 
to Paracelsus—imploring him to avert the dread sickness 
from their homes. The scourge passed them by. Did that 
credulous crowd at the end of their strange supplications 
fall to singing a verse from one of the Alchemist’s favourite 
Psalms ? 


I will magnify thee O Lord, for thou has set me up: and not made 
any foes to trample over me. . . . O my God, I will give thanks 


unto thee for ever. 
LLEWELYN Powys. 
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SHELTERED PLAYGOING 


Now that the Germans have set their wings for England, 
playgoing has ceased to appeal to many constant patrons of 
the theatre. Those who live at distances that make it 
awkward late at night to be delayed by the wailing of sirens, 
resign themselves to the local ‘ pictures’ or even to staying 
at home. May one suggest that playgoing is quite possible 
in an armchair or even in an Anderson shelter? With the 
exercise of a little imagination and with the help of a library 
chosen with a proper respect for drama, one may visit, in 
excellent company, the theatres of long ago. 

One may, to be sure, simply read plays—an amusement 
not as popular as it once was—and thus not only renew 
acquaintance with the still-acted masterpieces of Shakespeare, 
Congreve, Goldsmith and Sheridan, but enjoy the many plays 
of each period that are readable though for various good 
reasons are never likely to be performed. But one may do 
more. In the pages of Pepys one may step into a theatre 
with the diarist and see, for instance, the first play performed 
at Drury Lane; or with Dekker’s ‘Gul’ mount a 
Tudor stage and from a three-legged stool outstare the 
groundlings and talk bawdy with the players ; or admire, in 
Addison’s Spectator, the antics of some bewigged witling 
pontificating in the pit; or catch, from Boswell, some gruff 
criticism of Johnson ; or commiserate with Lamb when his 
farce is hissed—for as Hazlitt tells us, ‘damned it was past 
all redemption.’ By a kind of double magic one may even 
sit with playgoers who themselves were created by the 
imagination. With Fielding one may sit in the front row 
of the top gallery to overhear Partridge make his celebrated 
comment on Garrick and the Ghost in Hamit; with 
Dickens one may join Nicholas Nickleby at the Portsmouth 
Theatre, hear Mrs. Curdle exclaim that the drama is no longer 
in its ‘high and palmy days,’ taste her husband’s flowing 
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pomposity as he agrees that ‘as an exquisite embodiment of 
the poet’s vision, and a realisation of human intellectuality, 
gilding with refulgent light our dreamy moments, the drama 
is gone, perfectly gone.’ 

No ‘ airy devil in the sky ’ can stop this kind of playgoing, 
except with a bomb on the reader himself. I first began to 
practise it when after five or six years of professional play- 
going—which means in London or New York almost nightly 
visits to theatres during the busy season—I swore not to see 
the inside of a playhouse for at least twelve months. Six 
years of dramatic criticisms at one time is enough for any man. 
The theatre cannot hope to be such a mine of inexhaustible 
pleasure as music, literature, painting or one’s fellows. Few 
men of intelligence in this country have been regular commen- 
tators on the theatre: Hazlitt, Hunt, Forster, Lewes, 
Montague, Mr. Shaw and Mr. Beerbohm, these, except for 
contemporary writers, make up the list; and all these gave 
up the struggle after ten years at the most, being willing to do 
anything rather than sit nightly any longer in a stall—Hazlitt 
to write essays, Hunt to make rude remarks about the Prince 
Regent, Forster to worship Dickens, Lewes to run away with 
a woman novelist—Mr. Beerbohm to silent retirement and 
Mr. Shaw to anything but silence. The reason is clear 
enough. Whereas your music critic hears good music 
whenever he goes, if not always well performed, whereas 
your book critic of any eminence is unlucky if he cannot find 
each week one new book or new edition of an old book worth 
writing around, your reviewer of theatres has to comment on 
plays that, in music, are equivalent to jazz and ballad tunes, 
in literature to circulating library fiction. Dr. Johnson once 
said, after dining out, that ‘the meal was well enough, but 
it was not a dinner to ask a man to.’ Well, the average play 
is well enough, but it is not the thing to ask a man to put his 
mind to. True, some of the players have an executive skill 
that gives a momentary value to their material, some of them 
spend almost their whole lives dressing shoddy to look like 
broadcloth—which seems very like asking the members of 
a first-rate orchestra to devote themselves eternally to pro- 
grammes made up of say, Lizst’s ‘ Rhapsodies,’ the ‘ 1812 
Overture ’ and the ‘ Casse Noisette Suite.’ 

Leigh Hunt gave me the first hint about the pleasures of 
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playgoing in the library. But only his hint should be taken, 
his practice can easily be improved upon, for his method leads 
the fancy rather to a ‘ romantic’ view of the bygone theatres 
than to a real picture of them. Ina chapter of The Town Hunt 
chatters about Drury Lane—or ‘ Dreary Lane,’ as Lewes 
christened it—and he tries to take his reader to a play with 
Pepys in this fashion : 


We proceed up the lane by my Lord Craven’s garden and turn 
into Russell Street, amongst a throng of cavaliers in flowing locks, 
and ladies with curls ‘a la Valliere.? Some of them are in masks, 
but others have not put theirs on. . . . The house is not very large 
nor very well appointed. . . . Our friend Pepys looks and listens 
everywhere, tells all who is who or asks it; and his neighbours 
think him a most agreeable fat little gentleman. 


Now it seems to me that this kind of description, ably 
as it is done, is not to the purpose. It gives us Leigh Hunt’s 
‘sense of the period,’ not that of the diarist who lived in it. 
One cannot allow that Pepys would remark on the flowing 
locks of the courtiers: he had flowing locks himself; nor 
would he be likely to mention the curls ‘a la Valliere’ of the 
ladies ; did not his wife wear her hair in the same fashion ? 
And certainly he would not say that the king’s own theatre, 
no doubt the finest in town, was not very large nor well 
appointed: for Pepys had no notion of the monstrous 
auditorium and modern luxury of Leigh Hunt’s Drury Lane. 
Indeed what he did say, when he went to the new theatre the 
second day after it was opened, was : 


The house is made with extraordinary good contrivance, and yet 
hath some faults, as the narrowness of the passages in and out of 
the pit and the distance from the stage to the boxes, which I am 
confident cannot hear; but for all other things it is well, only, 
above all, the musique being below, and most of it sounding under 
the very stage, there is no hearing the bases at all, nor very well the 
trebles, which I am sure must be mended. 


In which last sentence I understand him to state the important 
fact that as early as 1663 the idea of hiding the orchestra in a 
theatre was already being tried. 

Hunt does not, therefore, as he promised, take us to the 
theatre with Pepys to sit, as the ghost of a contemporary, 
beside him ; seeing what Pepys could see in the way he saw it. 
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Rather it is as if Hunt took us to a theatre of the present day 
where for some reason the audience have dressed up in 
costume, and are all conscious of the dresses and the period. 
Really to go to the play with Pepys we must take his diary in 
hand and use what imagination we possess to illuminate his 
sometimes cursory text. Pepys is often amusingly childlike 
in his pleasure at seeing, not so much the play, as the king 
in a box with his latest woman, or some great lady with her 
lover; or to be seen himself in a box—as on that occasion 
when he sacrificed a word with the Berkeleys because it would 
mean giving up to the noble lord the front seat, a seat for 
which Pepys had payed four shillings. He was, in his own 
opinion, too fond of the theatre and more than once vowed to 
gonomore. As, for instance, in an entry of December 31st, 
1662: ‘I have newly taken a solemn oath about abstaining 
from plays.’ . . . The very next day he breaks his vow with- 
out apology : 

Up and went forth with Sir W. Pen by coach towards Westminster, 
and in my way seeing that The Spanish Curate was acted to-day, 
I alight and let him go alone, and I home again and sent to young 
Mr. Pen and his sister to go anon with my wife and I to the theatre 
. . . and after we had eat a barrel of oysters we went by coach to 
the play, and there saw it well acted, and a good play it is, only 
Diego the sexton did overdo his part too much. 


After Pepys, the sit-at-home playgoer might place himself 
beside another man who was fond of being seen at the theatre, 
indeed, fonder of being seen than of seeing the play, the 
anonymous gallant whom Dekker satirises in the Gals Horne 
Booke. ‘There is a page in which Dekker, with ironic intent, 
advises his Gul on the proper way for a gallant to behave in 
the theatre : ‘ 


Present not yourself on the stage (especially at a new play) 
until the quaking prologue hath (by rubbing) got some colour into 
his cheeks, and is ready to give the trumpets their cue, that he is 
upon point to enter: for it is time then, as tho’ you were one of 
the properties, or were dropped out of the hangings, to creep from 
behind the arras, with your tripod or three-mounted stool... . 
Now, sir, if the writer of the play be a fellow that hath either 
epigrammed you, or hath had a flirt at your mistress, or hath 
brought either your feather or your red beard or your little legs 
on the stage, you shall disgrace him if in the middle of his play you 
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rise with a screwed and discontented face to be gone: no matter 
whether the scenes be good or no; the better they are the worse 
do you distaste them ; and being on your feet sneak not away like 
a coward, but salute all your gentle acquaintance that are spread 
on rushes or on stools about you, and draw what troop you can 
from the stage after you. 


Does not this pleasant prose of Dekker carry one straight 
out of the study into some vanished Tudor playhouse ? 
Dekker lived from about 1570 to about 1641. Pepys from 
1633 to 1700. Between these two comes Dryden. But I 
believe Dryden has no description of the theatre of his day, 
although in his fine prefaces he has much to say about the 
drama. But amongst the scores of prologues and epilogues 
he wrote for his own and other people’s plays there are of 
course some vivid, not to say scandalous, glimpses of the 
Restoration playhouse and its audience. 

After Dryden and Pepys there are many famous and 
interesting people who, between them, will take us to the 
theatre during the years 1700 and 1760. To name some of 
them, there are Colley Cibber, Addison and Steele, Churchill, 
Fielding, Boswell and Doctor Johnson, Smollett, Sterne, 
Goldsmith and Horace Walpole. One of my favourites from 
Boswell is his picture of himself at Drury Lane. He was 
perhaps drunk, probably bored—and the audience also, for 
they apparently enjoyed his foolery. He was with Dr. Hugh 
Blair in the pit, he writes, 
when in a fit of youthful extravagance I entertained the audience 
prodigiously by imitating the lowing of a cow. I was so successful 
that the cry of the galleries was ‘ Encore the cow! Encore the 
cow!’ In the pride of my heart I attempted imitations of some 
other animals, but with very inferior effect. My reverend friend, 
anxious for my fame, with an ait of the utmost gravity and earnest- 
ness, said, ‘ My dear Sir, I would confine myself to the cow !’” 

But instead of these much read and often quoted authors, 
it may be more entertaining to take from the shelf a volume 
of Casanova’s Memoirs, and to turn to those pages where he 
describes his adventures in London. He went, of course, to 
the theatres; and there was a certain evening in the year 
1759 when this interesting scoundrel went to Drury Lane to 
see Garrick. If we go along with him we shall not see Garrick 
act, for Casanova was disappointed. In place of the announced 
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performance we are startled by a description of the behaviour 
of an eighteenth century audience out of temper with the 
management. 


By some accident [writes the memorist] the company could 
not give the piece that had been announced, and the audience were 
in a tumult. Garrick, the celebrated actor, who was buried twenty 
years later in Westminster Abbey, came forward and in vain tried 
to restore order. He was obliged to retire behind the curtain. 
Then the king, the queen, and all the fashionables left the theatre 
and in less than an hour the house was gutted, till nothing but the 
bare walls were left. After this destruction, which went on without 
any authority intervening, the mad populace rushed to the taverns 
to consume gin and beer. In a fortnight the theatre was refitted 
and the piece announced again. But when Garrick appeared before 
the curtain to implore the indulgence of the house, a voice from 
the pit shouted ‘On your knees!’ A thousand voices took up 
the cry and the English Roscius was obliged to kneel down and 
beg forgiveness. Then came a thunder of applause and all was 
over. Such are the English and above all the Londoners. 


Is it not of interest, even at second hand, even as the 
mere ghost of a visitor, to have been present at such a scene 
as this? Casanova’s story sounds authentic, and I do not 
see any reason why it should not be accepted, though I have 
never seen it quoted in any life of Garrick. Corroboration 
that such riotous scenes took place in eighteenth century 
London theatres will be found in many places. For example, 
in a footnote in Steele’s magazine, The Theatre. In the first 
number of this short-lived periodical, dated January 2nd, 
1719-20, Steele writes that ‘The footmen will not suffer 
anyone but themselves to be heard till they are easy in their 
places, tho’ they never pay for them.’ And the writer of the 
footnote to this remark informs us that this evil, some years 
later, grew to a height to work its own cure. For it appears 
that in 1737 the footmen, on account of their bad behaviour, 
were refused admission at Drury Lane. Three hundred of 
them then broke in the doors and wounded many persons 
on the stage. A guard of soldiers had to be summoned, for 
the footmen threatened to burn down the theatre. Drury 
Lane had this nightly guard of soldiers, as the Bank of England 
does still, until the middle of the last century. 

What tame, bloodless creatures are to-day’s playgoers. 
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They hardly dare hiss the worst of plays or the most inaudible 
of actors; or if they do they are described as mannerless 
yahoos by our Chesterfields of the daily Press. Can you 
picture that Drury Lane audience which made the great 
Garrick apologise on his knees forming itself sheepishly into 
a queue until such time as the management condescended 
to let them in? ‘They would have burnt down the theatre 
sooner than have waited in shat fashion. As late as the day 
when Elia had reached the last ten years of his life, and later, 
one fought a battle to be first to enter the pit—a battle in 
which hats were ruined and even ribs broken. 

On the other hand, not to put all the advantage with our 
forefathers, the moderns would never accept such a nuisance 
as the people who, until Garrick’s day, sat on the stage, 
talked, and even interfered with the movements of the actors. 
Nor would they permit for long such an interruption of the 
performance as Addison suffered from a lady of quality during 
the acting of Macbeth. A little before the rising of the curtain, 
as she sat down in her box (Addison was in the pit), she broke 
out into a loud soliloquy, ‘When would the dear witches 
enter ?’ And immediately upon their first appearance asked 
a lady that sat three seats from her, if the witches were not 
charming creatures? A little after, as Betterton was in one 
of the finest speeches in the play, she told another lady, in a 
whisper that might be heard all over the house, that she must 
not expect to see her friend that night. Not long after, she 
called a young baronet by name and asked him if Macbeth’s 
wife were still alive, and before he could give an answer fell 
a-talking of the ghost of Bankquo. . . . One cannot deny 
that this type of woman is to be found in a modern audience, 
but we do not allow her such liberty of tongue without 
protest. 

One might end an evening’s vicarious playgoing by taking 
from a shelf a volume of Matthew Arnold’s correspondence. 
In a letter dated in December, 1882, he draws a vivid picture 
of the revival of the English stage from the depressing 
vulgarity into which it had sunk to something of its former 
glory. Arnold has been to see a performance at the Princess’s 
Theatre in Oxford Street of The Silver King, and it reminds 
him of when he used to go to that same theatre in his youth, 
when Macready was there, and he found him playing all the 
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big Shakespearian parts with a bad company to a small 
audience in a house that was shabby and dingy. There was | 
something melancholy about the whole thing, he writes, 
because the theatre ‘ needs the glow of popular interest to | 
brighten it, and in England the theatre was at that time not in ~ 
fashion.’ After an absence of thirty-five years Arnold again 
found himself in this theatre to see The Silver King. 


It was another world from the old Princess’s of my remembrance. 
The theatre itself was renewed and transformed. But the real 
revival was not in the paint and the gilding, it was in the presense ~ 
of the public. The public was there ; not alone the peculiar public ~ 
of the pit and gallery, with a certain number of the rich and refined 
in the boxes and stalls, and with whole solid classes of English 
society conspicuous by their absense. No, it was a representative 
public, furnished from all classes, and showing that English society 
at large had now taken to the theatre. Equally new was the high 
level of the acting. Instead of the company with a single powerful 
and intelligent performer, with two or three middling ones, and the 
rest mopping and mowing, in what was not to be called English 
but rather stagese, here was a whole company of actors able to 
speak English, supporting one another effectively. .. . 


One has given, of course, only fragments of the pages 
that the stay-at-home playgoer is supposed to have been 
reading. But enough has been quoted, I hope, to show how 
easily and entertainingly one may pay visits to our theatres, 
in various centuries and in company with excellent wits or 
exceedingly odd characters. And such reading has its 
instructive side. For afterwards, when one takes up the plays 
these people went to see, one’s imagination seems to have 
more body to it, and one sees more clearly in one’s mind’s 
eye not only the play itself but the atmosphere of the theatre 
in which it was acted and the kind of audience who applauded 
it. 

JoHNn SHAND. 








